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CHAPTER I. 
A BIRD OF ILL OMEN. 


|= month was May, the day Whit-Monday, and the hour by St. 

Olave’s clock half-past two, when the mid-day express from 
Dover steamed slowly into London Bridge Station, between the 
densely-crowded platforms. 

“We shall not be more than half-an-hour late at Charing,” observed 
a passenger in one of the first-class compartmeats, with an air of 
cheerful surprise. ‘ Not bad that for a Bank Holiday.” 

** Bank Holiday?” echoed his fellow-traveller; “why so it is! 
Whit-Monday, of course.” 

If he had had any doubts of the fact the many-coloured posters 
that met his gaze as he turned impatiently to the window might have 
convinced him. He got up and looked out, up and down the plat- 
form, at them and at the crowd that surged once or twice up to the 
carriage he was in, but passed on, being mostly corfiposed of second 
and third-class travellers. He drew back again, seeing a woman, as 
he thought, about to enter ; and dropped into his seat with a look of 
intense annoyance, which meltédinto a slightly puzzled expression. 

He was puzzled, in fact, at his own annoyance. He had made sure 
that one Monday was as good as another for his errand in town, and 
now in some remote corner of his ‘brain there up-started a suggestion 
that the date was against him somehow, and*for all he should get by 
coming he might as well have stayed: at Shorncliffe. An exasperating, 
undefined little suggestion, that refused to let him catch it and examine 
it closely. 

“T declare I had forgotten all about it,” he answered the old gentle- 
man who had addressed him, and who was looking at him with some 
interest. J: fa; Soe 

He wasa pleasant young fellow to look at. Tall and well set-up, with 
honest blue eyes: young eyes, that looked straight at you, and didn’t 
care how much you read in them; a sunburnt, fair face, and curly, 
light moustache ; manifestly military, apart from the evidence of the 
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hat-case in the rack above him, lettered “E. Poynter, Esq., the Royal 
Denbigh Regt.” His companion looked as unmistakably civilian ; 
stout, and bald, and grey ; clad in garments of a City cut, with the 
Money Market Review sticking out of his pocket, and the C7ty Press 
between his knees. 

He eyed the young fellow amicably for a moment longer before 
speaking. 

** Ah, I expect you army men are too well accustomed to holidays 
to make much account of an extra one or two. Six weeks’ leave 
once a month, eh?” 

Poynter laughed good-humouredly. 

“T suppose that is the British taxpayers’ view of us. I can only 
say for myself that I work hard enough for every day’s leave I get. 
Why, I’ve been trying to get off by this very train every Monday 
for the last two months, and never succeeded till to-day.” 

He made an impatient movement as again the aggravating little imp 
of a doubt frolicked across his brain and was gone before it could be 
identified. 

* Ay, ay! Well now, what have you been doing that you couldn’t 
get away before ?” asked the old gentleman, facing him squarely, with 
a look of genuine interest. “ Mustering and marching, pipe-claying 
and starching, eh ?” 

“‘ Something of the kind,” Poynter admitted, ‘‘ or worse—musketry. 
I’m an Instructor, you see.” He spoke in the year of grace ’82. 
* Any other fellow might have managed it easily. The first Monday 
after she asked me—I mean, you know, after I came back from leave 
at Easter,” and he coloured up to his hat-brim—‘ it was pouring : 
sleet, hail, cats and dogs ; and it would have looked odd—I mean, it 
would have been no good coming up to town then. Though it turned 
out a glorious evening,” he ended, injuredly to himself. 

“'That’s only one Monday. What about the other five ? ” 

“Next Monday the Duke came down. Next, I got the men 
paraded early, and just as we reached the ranges up came a sea-fog 
like a blanket, keeping us dodging about for half-an-hour waiting to 
see if it would blow off ; and when it did the targets were wet, and— 
well, I lost that morning. Then, a court martial—they had no busi- 
ness to put me on, but they did. Last Monday a shower in the 
middle of the shooting. There it is, you see.” And he ended the 
bead-roll of his aggravations with an exasperated sigh. 

* And no other train would suit ?” 

“Not one. Not forme to get toSouth Kensington soon after four.” 

The old gentleman had been fumbling in his pocket-book for the 
last few minutes. He here extracted a card, and handed it to him, 
saying : 

“ Next holiday you get I hope you will find time to come and see 
me, as you will most likely be in the neighbourhood.” 

Poynter read, “‘ General Sir John Archdale, K.C.M.G.,” and coloured 
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again under his sunburn. ‘Too bad of you to draw me out about 
your own shop, Sir John. I’m—” searching for his card-case. 

“ Poynter, of my old regiment. I read it up there,” interrupted 
Sir John, pointing with a Gampish umbrella to the hat-case ; “ and, if 
I am not very much mistaken, son of Welbore Poynter, that I knew 
in ’52 in the Black Sea?” 

‘“‘That’s my uncle. His son is inthe Rifle Brigade: Edric Poynter, 
same name as, mine.” 

‘Confounded nuisance that sometimes. I used to find it so, I 
know. Will you dine with us to-day ? Lady Archdale will excuse your 
dress.” 

“Thanks. I hardly know—I may be kept late—at a friend’s,” 
Edric hesitated. 

“ Next time, then,” said the shabby old General, whose eyes had 
twinkled amusedly once or twice; and collecting his papers he got out 
at Cannon Street, leaving Edric alone with his meditations. 

“ Bank Holiday ! What was it she said about Bank Holiday ? The 
idea of my forgetting a single word of hers! She said nothing when 
she gave me her card, I know; except “ Then I shall expect to 
see you.” 

“‘ Six Mondays ago!” he went on, “ What must she think of me? 
Nothing at all most likely. Why should she? I’ve let all this time 
go without ever reminding her of my existence. I daresay she has 
forgotten all about me. I wish I had written, but I don’t see quite 
what I could have said. 

“‘ She did mean that she really hoped to see me. That’s what 
everybody says, though. A social fib, like ‘Not at Home.’ No! It 
isn’t in her to look at one with those clear eyes of hers and smile— 
as she did—if it were only a way of dismissing me civilly when she 
had done with me.” 

Here the poor youth, who, it may be observed, was in a very bad 
way, took to gazing for comfort and reassurance on a bit of limp 
pasteboard. ‘Mrs. Noel Damien, 25, St. Maur Road, South Ken- 
sington,” it bore, with “ At Home every Monday, 4 to 6,” scrawled 
beneath in faint, rather sea-sick characters. 

It had lived in some inner recess of his waistcoat ever since Mrs. 
Damien put it into his hand on the Folkestone steamer as their 
memorable journey together drew to its close. He had run over 
to Paris on a few days’ leave at Easter, as dozens of other young 
fellows had done before. He had met with the most every-day party 
of travelling companions on his homeward way ; an invalid lady with 
a friend, a maid, an unconscionable amount of luggage, and a 
Maltese dog. He had only done as anybody. else might have done 
in coming forward to air his chivalry and his French when the maid, the 
invalid, the luggage, and the Maltese all fell into distinct and separate 
difficulties on the way. He had plunged in fact into a perfect sea ot 
commonplace and brought out a pearl—a priceless gem. He had 
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obeyed the summons of an imperious, fidgetty, ungrateful old woman, 
and lo, his reward in the smiles of a goddess! A nineteenth century 
goddess, with her divinity shining from under a costly fur cloak and 
be-plumed hat, who had thanked him for his aid with such eyes and 
voice as had never before greeted mortal senses ; had smitten him 
speechless and stupid with the beatitude of her presence all the way 
to Boulogne, and carried off half his life with her when she bade him 
adieu on Folkestone pier; leaving him to watch the retreating train 
with an utterly new and forlorn sense of loss and deprivation, only 
endurable by the thoughts of the next blissful Monday. 

Next Monday ; and that was two months ago. 

Charing Cross at last. He secured the talismanic card with very differ- 
ent treatment from that accorded to Sir John Archdale’s, and jumped 
out on to the platform into a good-tempered hustling mob of holiday 
makers. He hurried off to the cloak-room with his hat-box and over- 
coat, and back again in time to secure the last hansom on the rank. 

A woman who had been following him hurried forward and inter- 
cepted him. 

“T hailed you first!” she addressed the cabman, indignantly. 
“You must take me, not him.” 

*Come now! I never saw you. Move off, and let the gentleman 
get in.” 

She turned sharply round on Edric. 

“T beg of you, sir, to give up to me. It is an errand of life or 
death. I pray you to help me!” 

She clasped her hands beseechingly with a sudden un-English 
gesture that made Edric look at her curiously, despite his vexation at 
the hindrance. His first glance showed a plainly dressed, dark woman, 
neither old nor young ; one of the dozens who pass by in the streets 
every day ; dressed in a long cloak with a red lining and a plain straw 
bonnet with an eager face beneath it. His second glance took in 
the marked points of the face, the waxy-pale hue with the dusky bloom 
on the cheeks, the rippling blue-black hair, and the long, half-closed 
eyes of that blank blackness that repels enquiry like a shuttered 
window. Her hands were short and plump; not working woman’s 
hands ; the fingers sharply pointed at their dusky tips; the skin 
velvety. ‘ 

“ Life or death !” she repeated, clasping them again, and reading 
his face with that intent expressionless gaze of hers. Her voice only 
was urgent and distressful. 

“ But I have a pressing engagement too, my good woman. Not 
exactly life or death, but important in its way,” Edric expostulated. 
Cabby disposed of the case promptly. 

“ Hi ! Four-wheeler ! There you are, Missis. Now, sir, if you please. 
25, St. Maur Road?’ Is that near the Cromweil Road, sir? all 
right !” and they were off and bowling westwards before the strange 
woman had stirred from her post on the platform. 
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Edric felt her eyes on him to the last, with a queer fancy that it 
would have been well for him to have seen her depart first. The 
meeting left on him much the same sensation as that with which, in a 
lower walk of life, he would have been brought up to regard the croak 
of a raven, the flight of a lone magpie, or the crossing of his path 
by a black cat. Of course he might have averted the omen by 
crossing himself, throwing his left thumb over his right shoulder,- or 
making two little horns with his fore and little fingers, Neapolitan 
fashion, if he had known how, but he didn’t. 

So merely including the incident in the general contrariness of 
things that day, he went on his way with the evil omen—if omen it 
were—unaverted. 

It seemed a long half hour to St. Maur Road, lengthened by a 
mistake of the driver, whom in his impatience Edric paid and dis- 
missed, and then wasted another quarter trying to find his way on foot 
to the house. He felt as if he ought to have made straight for it by 
instinct, instead of blundering across to the wrong side of the street 
as he did. Recrossing he studied the aspect of No. 25, anxiously. 
He fancied he could recognise the tokens of Mrs. Damien’s presence 
everywhere ; in the rich gold and bronze and cream tints of lace and 
brocade seen through the half-open window ; in the gay display of 
flowers ; surest of all in the great silver bowl heaped high with roses 
that seemed to smile a welcome to him. 

The roses—ah ! the roses! Had he not safely cherished amongst 
his most precious possessions one of their fellows, which she had 
herself bestowed on him; and had he not enriched the Folkestone 
florist by a reckless daily expenditure on rosebud buttonholes every 
day of his life since ?—the cognizance of his fair Queen Rose. 

Still his heart seemed to sink as he noted a sort of neglected, 
abandoned air about the place. His knock was unregarded, and fell 
hollow as on an empty house. A forbidding-looking, elderly female, 
watering some plants in the area, looked up at him with some astonish- 
ment as the bell sounded ; and a younger and more attractive one, who 
had been lounging in the window beside the roses, disappeared ; and 
after an interval reappeared in answer to his summons, breathlessly 
adjusting her cap. 

“Not at home. Missis is down in the country,” she announced 
before he had time to make the enquiry, smiling and shaking her 
head. “It’s Bank ’Oliday,” she added by way of explanation. 

If the proper official had been there to receive his card with the 
regulation neutral aspect and formula, there the matter would have 
ended and the street door shut; but this girl was so evidently a 
deputy and new to the work, that Edric ventured to relieve his feel- 
ings by fruitless expostulation. 

“‘T thought Mrs. Damien was always at home on Mondays.” 

“Never as I’m aware, sir. We're all out to-day. The upper 
housemaid and Mr. Jenifer and Miss Cadogan’s maid—only me. 
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and cook left to keep house; and we aren’t on terms and don’t 
speak.” 

And the young woman bestowed a coquettish glance on Edric with 
such evident delight in the occasion of employing her conversational 
powers that he had no scruple in enquiring : 

“When do you expect Mrs. Damien back? To-day?” 

“I beg your pardon—Mrs. who did you say, sir?” 

“Your mistress—Mrs. Damien.” 

The girl’s eyes opened their widest. ‘Never heard of any such 
person here, sir. This is Miss Cadogan’s house, and has been as long 
as I’ve been in her service—though we spend most of our time at 
our place in the country.” 

But surely,” and Edric searched for the card and looked at it in 
bewilderment, “this is 25, St. Maur Road? Is there another St. 
Maur Road, or another 25 in this one ?” 

The girl shook her head. 

‘Did any lady of the name of Damien ever live here, or near 
here? Is it any use enquiring at any of the other houses?” 

“TI don’t think so, sir. But I can’t say for certain. I only came 
up from the country last week myself. This has been Miss Cadogan’s 
town address for the last two years, I know. Cook has been here 
before, but you'll excuse me from asking her anything, she being 
every bit as much of a new comer as myself.” This last in a raised 
voice, evidently intended for the area. 

Edric looked at the card again, and at the house, and at the girl. 
She, interested and sympathetic, raised herself on tip-toe to make out 
the address for herself over his shoulder. 

“It’s odd, sir, isn’t it, to be looking at one’s own house on another 
person’s card? There’s been some mistake in the printing, Z should 
say. You might ask at the shops—if you can find any open; ora 
policeman, or the post-office.” 

He thanked her, and to her manifest regret departed, leaving her 
in the chartered freedom of “ Bank ’Oliday,” standing on the door- 
step, gazing down the street, her arms rolled in her apron. 

The shops, as she suggested, were closed, but he found a post-office 
that was also a chemist’s, open, and a civil and unoccupied proprietor 
ready to assist him. He had wondered, at first impatiently, how the 
mistake could possibly have arisen, but when all the assistance that 
could be rendered by the civil chemist and the post office directory 
proved of no avail; when no other possible ‘‘No. 25, St. Maur” 
anything could be found in the district, and no Mrs. Noel Damien 
anywhere, his wonderment grew to blank despair. 

A private November fog of his own seemed to close around him, 
putting out the sunshine and making earth hideous. He ran over the 
circumstances in his mind as he sat turning the leaves of the over- 
grown red volume in fruitless search, from ‘Court ” to “ Streets ” and 
from ‘‘D’s” to possible “Noels” in fruitless search. ‘I can’t set the 
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police after her. I can’t start on a house-to-house visitation all round 
South Kensington,” he growled, in rising wrath. “ I’ll do one or the 
other before I'll give in, though.” The situation felt so impossible—so 
absurd—as he was dimly conscious in the midst of his exasperation. 

If she had seemed for a moment to belong to the class to whom a 
fancy name or address may now and then be a temporary necessity— 
the thought was profanation! Even if he could have entertained it for 
a moment, was there not her travelling companion and relative, a 
Countess—most unmistakably a Countess—and mother of an Earl, 
well. known to Edric and everybody else, by reputation at least. 

The Countess of Monchalsea. A disagreeable, viperous-tongued, 
thankless old woman, who had ordered him up to her aid as if he 
had been a courier, and would have dismissed him as coolly when she 
no longer needed him, if Mrs. Damien would have permitted it. An 
old lady on whose help he felt. he could not count for a minute, but 
who rose in his recollection as an angel of light at this juncture. Back 
to the directory with feverish haste: M—-Mar—Mon—Monchalsea. 
Only the Earl’s residence was to be found, and that, as the postmaster 
happened to know, was let for the season to the Siamese Embassy. 

Augusta Charlotte, dowager Countess of Monchalsea, evidently 
possessed no town house of her own. 

There the trail ended for the present. Edric made some random 
purchases from the stock of the obliging official, and stepped forth into 
the street slowly and heavily. What had happened? What had 
bewitched her, thus suddenly, out of his reach? Some unforeseen 
change of plans? Had she returned to America? He knew how 
little Americans make of the crossing of the ferry, and some sudden 
<all or some sudden distaste for England might have sent her back to 
her mother’s people. Or she might not have gone even so far. There 
were plenty of places which she might fancy to visit in England— 
What did that old woman say about Monchalsea ? 

Monchalsea! The word made him start and stop. Her son’s 
place in Lincolnshire, she called it. Of course, he saw it all now! 
Match-making, manoeuvring old harpy. He had detested that old 
woman from the first, and now he knew why. She was already as- 
suming the airs of a mother-in-law, he seemed to remember, and Mrs. 
Damien laughed and tolerated her. He had actually let her be 
carried off before his eyes ; why hadn’t he stuck to the party, followed 
her, besieged her, insisted on telling her all that he—that everybody 
knew about Lord Monchalsea? Or no, he didn’t fancy himself doing 
that ; nor could he exactly, on so short an acquaintance, call attention 
to the superior quality of the devotion he was prepared to offer. 

But there! never mind what he ought to have done; the fact remained 
that he had done nothing, and he stopped with a short angry laugh, 
and then strode on faster than ever, as if to out-walk his vexation. 

His luck! his detestable luck! If he could but have cursed him- 
self for any neglect of a chance or want of energy in seizing it, it 
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would have been a relief, but that was denied him. It had been fate ; 
blind impassive fate ; hopeless to assail or circumvent, that had stood 
between him and his chance of happiness, and he ground his teeth 
at the sense of his impotence. 

He brought himself to a stop at last ; he had got somehow to Ken- 
sington Gardens in his aimless course ; holiday-makers were there as 
everywhere, and many turned to look curiously after the tall young 
gentleman, striding along so furiously and scowling so blackly, and he 
brought himself to with a laugh, as he recognised his own melo- 
dramatic aspect. Mrs. Damien’s card was still in his hand, and with 
a burst of somewhat childish petulance he tore it across and flung it 
away, and then wished he could, with any dignity, turn and stop to 
collect the scattered pieces. As it was he made for the long, shady, 
horse-chestnut avenue, and walked slowly on, seeking for a vacant seat 
where he could rest, and consider quietly whether there was anything 
left for him to do but to go back to Camp by the next train. 


CHAPTER II. 
HOW EDRIC’S FORTUNE WAS TOLD IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


Epric found himself, on reflection, in the position described in the 
language of the mills as “ at a loose end.” 

He had no friends in town just then : the remnant of the afternoon 
left him was too scanty to expend in going farther a-field. The ob- 
servances of the day were against his seeking even the last two 
resources of the unoccupied—getting his hair cut or interviewing his. 
tailor. He remembered Sir John Archdale’s invitation. Affectionate 
traditions of the good old colonel’s deeds and oddities still lingered in 
the Royal Denbigh, and, even in Edric’s mood of direst chagrin, he 
felt that life had room for one vexation the more when he found that 
card and address had gone from him for ever. 

He searched card-case and pockets in vain ; unconscious that while 
he was doing so a dark figure slowly passed between him and the 
sunshine, and paused. It had been but a faint wavering shaft of light 
that had flickered down on him from between the green boughs above, 
but the loss of it seemed to send a strange thrill through him, and he 
shivered involuntarily in the shadow. ‘Someone walking over my 
grave,” he thought, jesting with himself, “or kissing my sweetheart,” 
and the north country version sent a second shiver through him. 

Then replacing in his pocket-book the cards and letters he had 
been fruitlessly turning over, he for the first time raised his eyes, as 
the edge of a red-lined cloak swept across the field of his down-bent 
vision. Standing face to face with him, was the woman he had parted 
from an hour before at Charing Cross. 

He was a kindly, courteous young fellow in the main, but just ther 
he regarded this bird of ill-omen with sentiments much akin to those: 
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of Nebuchadnezzar when he ordered his Chaldeans to be cut in pieces 
as a last satisfaction. 

She kept her pleading gaze fixed on him, despite his stare of 
wrathful astonishment, and approached him humbly, extending her 
hands with a deprecating gesture. 

“TI ask your pardon, sir,” she began, with a gentle, insinuating 
intonation that gave to the last curt monosyllable the deferential 
grace that an Oriental can throw into “Sahib” or an Italian into 
*‘Eccellenza!” “Iam truly ashamed that I came to annoy you. I 
was then so miserable that I did not think what I was doing. Will 
you not pardon me?” 

Edric uttered a gruff “Oh, it’s all right. It didn’t matter ;” 
looking away from her as he spoke. 

She dropped her hands submissively and stood silent ; so still and 
silent that he could not refrain from looking again. 

“Thank you!” she said, softly, bowing her head and turning to go. 

Edric felt himself to be a brute. ‘I hope you got on all right 
with your errand,” he constrained himself to say, not too graciously. 

She turned back with a look of surprise at his condescension. 
“How good of you to ask! Yes, I did my work intime. But I 
am very, very weary,” and she sank on the far end of the bench. 

Edric replaced his card-case, and rose with a cool nod and “ Good- 
day,” but as he did so she sprang up too, looking abashed. 

“Ah! What was I doing? I should have known you would not 
like it. Iam going away—dquite away, instantly.” 

“No, no! Don’t bother,” Edric answered her, impatiently. 
“Why should you go, or I object? I’m going away myself, don’t 
you see? Going home as fast as I can.” 

“Yes, going back as you came. The pity of it!” Edric heard 
her murmur, in a clear, low tone, intended for him if addressed to 
herself, with, he indignantly imagined, a sting of mockery in it. 

He looked at her sharply. Her hands had dropped on her lap, 
her eyelids were still humbly lowered, but the corner of her lips were 
quivering with some unspoken gibe. At another moment he might 
have seen that it was his best and most dignified course to pass on 
unheeding, but he was exasperated out of all reasonableness just 
then—consumed with a wild impatience to “take it out of” some- 
body. 

“What have you to do with my affairs?” he demanded, roughly. 
“T suppose you have been following me?” 

She remained exasperatingly silent, her head drooping lower ; but. 
her eyes and lips flashed one derisive smile at him and were instantly 
composed into submissive gravity. 

“What do you mean by it? What do you expect to get by it?” 
he asked, though conscious that he was making a false move in 
doing so. 

“Nothing,” she replied, while again that curious, secret smile 
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played over her lips; “if you intend to go away at once without 
listening to me.” 

** Why should I listen to you ?” was the not unnatural question. 

** Because it’s worth your while,” she answered him, promptly. 
“Because I can serve you as no one else in the world can. Be- 
cause—” and she drew in her lips and gave an odd, meaning, back- 
wards shake of her forefinger before her face as she spoke—“ it is 
decreed that you shall hear me. Your star is mystar. Your fortune 
is my fortune. They are linked together, try to part them as you 
may. What! you are angry and unbelieving? You will go your 
own way and take nothing at my hands—neither good nor evil? 
Go, then. Defy, if you will, the power that has brought us face to 
face here—and bide the end.” 

Her dark glance was levelled full at Edric’s perturbed face now. 
Her extended forefinger pointed to his breast as if it were a magnet ; 
her voice was low, solemn and passionless. 

** Mad,” thought Edric, a little nervously, impressed in spite of 
himself. “It’s a swindle of some sort,” was his next conclusion. 
“Perhaps she’s a fortune-teller or a spirit medium,” was his final 
reflection, combining the two foregoing ones. ‘Thank you, I think 
I will take my chance,” he said, with somewhat forced lightness. 
“Tf it’s all settled beforehand, I don’t see what good I can do you, 
or you me.” 

**Go!” repeated the woman in the same deep, calm voice, that 
sounded, nevertheless, charged with warning or menace. ‘Go; pass 
on with a jest. Pass on to a life of bitter, fruitless grieving for the 
fortunate moment that has passed you by for ever. Farewell!” 

Her hand dropped suddenly, she shrouded herself in her mantle, 
and bent her dark eyes gloomily on the ground. 

He lingered irresolute. ‘‘ You profess to know a good deal about 
me. Are you a professional prophetess ?” 

‘TI don’t advertise and offer to tell your character and the colour 
of your future wife’s hair and eyes in return for two shillings’ worth 
of stamps, initials sixpence extra, if that is what you understand by a 
professional,” she answered, with a sudden change of tone to good- 
humoured contempt. “I have done a little business in my time 
with the magic crystal and the divining rod, but that was in my good 
days in Paris, at fifty francs the consultation. It was only by way of 
experiment ; and when I found the truth wasn’t considered sufficient 
value for the money, I gave up—being honest,” and she laughed 
frankly at Edric’s puzzled face. 

“Fifty francs! that sounds a good deal. Do you really think you 
could tell me, for instance, anything that it would be worth two 
sovereigns for me to know?” 

“You know that best yourself,” she answered, relapsing into her 
first tone of grave earnestness. “I have offered you my help freely 
without bargain, and it must be accepted as freely. I have never 
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tried to read your past, nor your future fate, except as it is written 
on your brow, and as your life-path is crossed by mine.” 

Edric frowned, punched holes in the gravel with his stick, looked 
up, looked down, and gave his moustache a savage screw ; all of which 
the woman noted from her corner into which she had withdrawn 
again, like a knowing old spider, who sees the fly is saving her the 
trouble of entangling it in the web, and can afford to wait and watch 
the event with grim neutrality. 

“I don’t understand what you want me to do,” he said at last, 
weakly parleying. “Just to listen to you, you said. Well, I have 
been listening to you. Have you anything more to say to me? or 
what else do you want?” 

“ Belief.” And again the dark eyes flashed up into his. “Oh, I 
know it is a great thing I am asking, and you are a cautious people. 
You do right to question and mistrust. How can I, a poor stranger 
crossing your path at what you call hazard, hope to prove to you all 
you have to gain from me, and all I have to gain from you, 
too?” 

* Ah, that’s the point,” said Edric, unaccountably relieved by the 
lower level on which the last few words placed the case. 

It is not in human nature to distrust the frank avowal of a low 
motive. Benevolence, Self-sacrifice, Sense of Duty must all produce 
their credentials before they can be accepted as possible sources of 
action ; but Self-interest, Hatred, Greed have only to give their names 
boldly to be welcomed without further question. So she was the 
person to be ultimately benefited! Edric laughed to himself, re- 
assured and good-humouredly contemptuous, and resumed his seat, 
feeling that now he had something tangible to go upon. 

“ That’s the point. You offer me your help, and expect mine in 
return. Now that’s a rather vague arrangement. You must first 
convince me that your help is worth something to me, and then make 
it plain what you want as its price.” 

She looked even colder and more impassive as she listened, though 
a gleam of satisfaction shone in her veiled eyes, and a suppressed 
sigh of relief, as if some dangerous crisis was safely passed, struggled 
through her closed lips. 

“You shall yourself fix the worth of my knowledge, when you have 
made your profit of it. I drive no bargain. Believe in me; that is 
all I ask. Give me your hand,” she commanded abruptly, and he 
extended it obediently. “ Look at the lines here. See how the main 
lines run, and how the lesser ones meet and cross and interlace. 
Now look at mine. The same pattern, is it not? Just so far as the 
line of life. No, you need not look there,” for Edric had outspread 
his right palm, and was endeavouring to compare it with the other. 
“ That is changed and refashioned every day by your work, by your 
will, of which it is but the agent. The left hand alone carries your 
life’s secrets. It is.a good hand,” she mused, “and a fortunate. I 
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read happy chances, honours and rewards, and prosperous love ; but 
there are dangers r 

“T’ve heard all that before from a gipsy,” interrupted Edric, who 
was fast regaining his usual composure. “Id forgotten it, though. 
I’m to live till eighty, and die a general.” 

*‘ And she told you to watch for the coming of a dark woman, and 
that your luck was to come with the number Twenty-nine—if she was 
worth her money,” concluded the strange woman, calmly. 

** By Jove! She did. No; you're out in one thing,” triumphantly. 
“She never said Twenty-nine at all. I remember that distinctly. 
She said Five.” 

** Because she only knew the month, and not the day. She was 
right so far, you see.” 

Edric sat in disconcerted silence. There was no disputing the 
calendar. It was the very day once commanded by Act of Parlia- 
ment to be “ kept holy for ever,” in commemoration of ‘ the unspeak- 
able mercies” vouchsafed to this kingdom by the restoration of his 
then “most Gracious Majesty,” as Edric’s mother’s old prayer-book 
put it. The 29th of May, beyond all question. 

“It is but a poor and uncertain message that Fate marks for our 
reading here,” she went on, dropping her hands in her lap. ‘“ The 
best that men had before my ancestors taught them the reading of the 
great signs above. You cannot ask me to make that secret plain to 
you in a few minutes, nor yet in a day, a year, a lifetime, unless you 
are born with the gift. You must trust me when I tell you that for 
to-day your star is as my star ; your way as my way; your thoughts 
as my thoughts. We may in our wilfulness and ignorance cross the 
great leading of the stars, but then follow gloom, disaster, annihilation. 
A shattered life, or a sudden death.” 

If she were speaking in all sincerity, why so much the worse. He 
wasn’t going to be convinced just yet, though. 

“‘'That’s strong,” he observed. ‘“ ‘My thoughts as your thoughts?” 
Suppose you begin by proving that.”- 

“Why, it is the commonest of gipsy tricks,” she said, scornfully ; 
“‘ but if it is needful for your satisfaction you shall see it. You must 
cross my hand with silver, though. The smallest coin willdo. Close 
your fingers on it. The left hand. So. NowI close mine on it, 
and speak your thoughts aloud.” 

He felt the fingers that closed on his thrill atid quiver in sympathy 
with his quivering pulses. His thoughts seemed to come with a 
maddening, confused rush, while her eyes seemed to grow blanker as 
they rested on his face. Her lips parted suddenly, and her white 
teeth showed once in a flash of mirth for a second before she spoke 
again, quite gravely and respectfully. 

“What shad// you think of to drive her from your mind? Her 
whom it would be profanation to have named by me. And yet—and 
yet—if my promises were worth anything ; if Faith, which we are 
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told can work miracles, can remove mountains, and recall the last 
year’s snow, could but for one brief minute bring back to you one of 
life’s sweetest by-gone Roses P 

He sprang from his seat in hot indignation, not unmixed with alarm. 
Had the witch really been reading his thoughts, or making him think 
her own? In either case he had carried the joke far enough. He 
dropped the half-crown he held as if it were red hot, and looked at 
her wrathfully, seeking for words in which to bid her begone from his 
presence for ever. 

She rose too, and regarded him with a gentle, uncomprehending 
look. ‘“WasIright? What didI say? I lose my hold of your mind 
when we part so. What is this for?” And she touched the money 
with her foot. ‘You do wrong to throw it away. There are many 
who would thank you for it.” 

“ Give it to them, then, and P 

“ And go!” was what he would have said, but she had stooped 
obediently and picked up the coin and was rapidly crossing the 
path to a little group of holiday-makers who were passing slowly. A 
man and his wife, in decent Sunday clothing, looking pleased and 
important, discoursing volubly both at once to a young over-grown 
girl who trudged «wearily along, dragging by the hand a smaller child, 
fat, stumbling, and with a face of invincible misery. 

“Come alorg, dearie!” the woman was saying. “Ah, wait till she 
sees the Albert ’All!” 

The fortune-teller stopped her. ‘‘ Those children are tired out.” 

“Yes, miss,” the woman answered civilly. ‘It’s a pity, but you 
see they must go back to the country to-night, and London takes a 
deal of seeing, it do. Her uncle, here, have carried the little one 
most of the day. We've got the ’Ouses of Parliament and the Wax- 
works yet.” 

The fortune-teller stooped smiling to the child. ‘Tell auntie to 
take an omnibus everywhere,” she said, pressing Edric’s half-crown 
into the little hot fingers. ‘‘ Please-let me give it her,” and she turned 
away before they had thanked her. 

The outpouring of Edric’s first savage wrath had been checked, as 
she doubtless calculated, by this little scene. He bit his lip, thankful 
that his first ill-considered words remained unspoken, but more and 
more perplexed in mind how to bring the interview to a becoming 
end. It seemed simple enough just to say “good afternoon” and 
turn on his heel, but this he felt had become an impossibility. He 
and this woman, whoever she might be, seemed to have got cutside 
the safe shelter of conventional intercourse. He must either satisfy 
her claims or prove her an iimpostor, as he had some lingering 
hope still to do. Before he had time to fairly collect his thoughts 
she was back in a few swift steps, facing him boldly. 

“You have had your proof. Do you want more that your way 
lies with mine? Are you still afraid ? What do you think I can doto 
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you? You are young and strong, and able to defend yourself if need 
be. You can leave me at any moment you choose. I ask no promise 
in return. I drive no bargain. I trust to your honour to reward or 
not as you shall see fit. I only say Come!” 

Her head was thrown back, her narrowed eyes were glittering, and 
her whole figure seemed to quiver with intensity of purpose as she 
waited his reply. 

It came at last, dragged from his lips reluctantly as it were: 

“Whether I believe in you or not, I will come.” 


CHAPTER III. 
WHAT EDRIC FOUND IN THE CITY. 


Epric followed his strange companion in silence across the gardens 
as far as the Knightsbridge Road. 

“We are late!” she exclaimed suddenly. ‘ We have lost time ; 
we must drive.” 

He assented and stopped a passing hansom. ‘‘ Where to?” he 
asked, handing her in. 

She thought for a moment. 

“First to St. Paul’s. As fast as he can go.” 

“Why to St. Paul’s?” was his natural enquiry when they had 
started, but he got no answer. 

He tried in vain to frame some light desultory remarks that should 
break the odd embarrassment of the position. She sat in silence, 
leaving him to his own reflections, which every instant became graver. 
Under his companion’s impassiveness he fancied he discovered a 
strange agitation. Her dusky cheeks and lips had changed colour. 
Her black eyes were never at rest fora second. They sought and 
studied his face furtively, glanced anxiously at the sun, still high 
above the house-tops, then at the streets they were passing through. 
Once her lips moved slightly, and but for the incongruity of the 
supposition he could have fancied she was silently praying. 

The infection of her disquiet seized him at last, and his misgivings 
grew stronger and darker; especially when, as they approached St. 
Paul’s, she suddenly leaned out of the cab and gave some direction 
that he could not catch to the driver. ie asked himself over and 
over again what had possessed him to pay any attention to her for a 
minute, and laughed uneasily as he recognised the ugly resemblance 
of the whole procceding to a “confidence trick” played on some 
country bumpkin, resulting in a paragraph in the police reports to- 
morrow, with some cutting remarks from the sitting magistrate on the 
extreme folly and credulity of the prosecutor. 

Still, he had a not unwarranted confidence in his ability to take 
care of himself, and that and very shame képt him from stopping the 
cab and leaving it there and then. 
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He was in a region entirely strange to him. The streets he did 
know had looked curiously unfamiliar without the usual stream of 
traffic, and with closed shutters or iron bars before the shop-fronts ; 
but now he had lost his bearings entirely. They were traversing a 
labyrinth of huge buildings shut up and deserted, with the same Sab- 
bath stillness pervading them all. 

They stopped at last, and his conductress dismissed the cab, with 
a suspiciously liberal payment, Edric fancied ; and then led the way 
up a crooked little alley, that ran between two towering blocks of 
offices. It ended in a steep flight of stone steps, leading up to a 
frowning grey archway, with iron gates and sculptured decorations of 
skulls and cross-bones. Within was a sunny, empty, grey expanse 
of flat stones ; a tall church; a row of poplars all a-twitter in a little 
passing breeze ; a tool-shed under a plane-tree in one corner, and a 
tabby-cat asleep on its roof. 

Edric looked at the gravestones, and speculated on the possibility 
of some ghastly joke being intended; but his guide passed on over 
them, across to the Church, and so out by another gate. Squeezed 
in between this gate and the backs of some more tall warehouses, 
was ahouse; a high, blank-faced, Georgian mansion, with trim muslin 
blinds in its windows, and boxes of flowers, and a vision of shiny oil- 
cloth through its open door. At the foot of its spotlessly white steps 
Edric’s conductress signed to him to wait, and, after a moment’s con- 
sideration, entered the house. 

He looked curiously about him, wondering much at the oddness 
of the place. Its shadowy coolness and remoteness ; its emptiness 
—himself, the cat, and the sparrows having it all to themselves, as 
far as he could see ; its stillness, in which he could hear the plane- 
tree leaves rustle, and the cawing of a flight of rooks that suddenly 
bespeckled the patch of sky aloft. A distant murmur of voices now 
and then reached his ear. It seemed to come from the open windows 
of a building adjoining the vicarage, but within the churchyard en- 
closure—a new red-brick building, one-storied and quaintly roofed, 
trying its hardest to look two hundred years old despite its blushing 
newness, with latticed windows, and low-browed doorway into the 
churchyard. Under the eaves ranatext. “ Except the Lord build the 
house ”—Edric read before his guide rejoined him. 

Taking his hand, which in his wonder he did not resent, she led 
him down the oil-clothed passage, past an open door, through which 
he caught a glimpse of a table covered with disorderly tea-cups, and 
a red-headed young gentleman in a cassock, standing with his back to 
the empty fireplace, and yawning profoundly. Then down another 
passage, dark, and at right angles to the first, which ended in a door 
ajar. She softly drew it a little wider open, and, putting her finger 
on her lips, motioned to him to look in. 

A very pretty picture was there to behold. 
The room was large and bare, and full of light from three latticed 
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windows. At the end opposite him was a platform, on which easels 
and black boards had been hustled into a corner, and replaced by 
tangled heaps of greenery. Ttrails of ivy, branches of lilac and haw- 
thorn, bunches of fainting blue hyacinths, and rosy spikes of fox- 
glove were surrounded by a little clustering congregation of girls. 
Girls in the window-seat, girls on chairs, girls on the floor leaning 
against them, girls standing holding hampers full of flowers ; some 
smart, some woefully shabby, all looking happily tired as with a day’s 
pleasuring. All were silently listening to a clear and sweet voice, that 
made Edric’s heart stop, and then sent the blood rushing through his 
veins with a throb of incredulous ecstasy. 

His eager eyes, taking all this detail in in one flash, caught and 
were held by the central figure of the fair group, the one to whom all 
eyes were turned. A golden-haired woman, made radiant by the 
sunlight on her white draperies, seated on the platform edge above 
them all, holding out in her white hands a cluster of crimson roses. 

His Rose! His Queen! His Queen of all Roses ! 

So sudden, so overwhelming was.the surprise that he stepped back 
and passed his hand across his eyes, as if to make sure he was awake, 
and turned questioningly on his conductress. She was gazing at him 
with blank, unreadable eyes, and a patient attitude of waiting his 
pleasure. 

“What made you bring me here?” he demanded. 

She smiled a little deprecating smile, shrugged her shoulders 
slightly, turning the palms of her hands out with a little foreign ges- 
ture of apology. Not a trace of mockery in her smile, none of the 
importance of the seeress in her air; she stood, the submissive agent 
of his will. 

**T could but follow where your wishes led me,” she said softly. 
* How should / know?” 

Edric felt impatiently that he was caught somehow. But once 
more Mrs. Damien’s voice—her voice, not her words—fell on his 
ear ; and eager to look, if not to listen, he turned away. 

Well he might. The sun of that May day had shone on no 
fairer thing than Queen Rose in all her beauty, with her shabby 
little court around her. Pre-eminently fair, even in these days ot 
fair women, with a resplendent loveliness, above all question or 
criticism. A beauty of noble outline and rich delicate colouring, 
appealing alike to the dullest sense or the most refined and cultured 
judgment. He could have wondered and admired, Edric thought, 
had this been but the empty shell, the hollow mask that some fair faces 
seemed to be ; but with bright intelligence, radiant in those glorious 
eyes, and a noble, generous heart, out-speaking from those perfect 
lips, he could have knelt and worshipped in sheer thankfulness for 
this good gift of Heaven to men. 

His eager gaze followed her as she seemed to be explaining her 
roses to the girls around. One lay on a sort of extemporised couch, 
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at her feet. A pretty girl, though thin and wasted, with hectic cheeks, 
and a poor little claw of a hand. She kept her hollow, over-bright eyes 
fixed on Mrs. Damien, and held up a spray of briars questioningly. 

Mrs. Damien’s white fingers gently bent the red petals of her 
roses back, and touched corolla and calyx as she spoke, but the 
girl’s thoughts went beyond the flowers. She gazed on the lovely face 
above them with a yearning, passionate admiration full of love and 
pain, that made Edric’s heart ache with uncomprehending sympathy. 
No one else noticed her. 

When Mrs. Damien stopped speaking, all went on making up their 
posies and packing them carefully in two large hampers, with an ac- 
companiment of gay, low-voiced chatter. It was like a scene in some 
fairy tale, Edric thought, this lovely, golden-haired lady, sitting 
amongst her roses, smiling down with her shining eyes on the pretty 
group at her feet. 

Girls and flowers, both common enough in their way. Flowers from 
the woods and hedge-rows ; work-a-day girls from the back streets, 
beautiful with youth and happiness only. He saw them all through 
the glamour of her presence, and stood motionless as dreading to 

‘ break the enchantment. 

Suddenly from amongst the flowers, a black, clerical figure uprose 
from the floor, where it had been kneeling unobserved, unpacking 
something, and amidst a murmur of amusement and approval, pro- 
duced a large leaf, heaped with strawberries. 

He was a handsome man of about thirty, with dark bright eyes, 
and a mobile mouth, close-shaven ; a very pleasant face to look at 
when he spoke smilingly as he was doing then, handing his fruit about 
and then selecting one large berry. ‘This will help you to understand 
what Mrs. Damien has been saying,” he began. ‘ 

“Who is he?” Edric asked sharply, the spell: broken ; but no one 
answered. He looked round to find himself alone in the dusky passage. 
His guide had noiselessly disappeared, and half-relieved, half-uncertain, 
and wholly embarrassed, Edric blundered back as he came to the hall 
and open door in search of her. 

No sign of the woman anywhere. The tabby cat was stretching 
lazily looking after something, but it might have been a sparrow. 
Edric descended the steps and looked about and round the church, 
and across the churchyard to the old Resurrection Gate, by which 
he had entered, but without greatly caring to catch any further glimpse 
of his mysterious guide. He was much more concerned to find a 
decent pretext for returning to his post of espial, but at the head of the 
vicarage steps was confronted by the same young clergyman he had 
beheld yawning alone with the tea-cups. 

“ Are you looking for anyone? Can I help you?” he asked, in a 
pleasant Irish voice. 

“Thanks. I am—a—a friend of Mrs, Damien’s, and rather want 
to see her.” 
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“ Come in, then, and wait. She'll be here presently.” 

Edric followed him into a small room, sparely furnished with pine 
chairs and tables of the severest ecclesiastical pattern ; a tiled: hearth, 
bare boards and cocoa matting. There was a writing-table in a corner 
recess with a large cross suspended on the wall above it, and a long 
list of notices all headed “ Parish of St. Fridolin,” pinned over the fire- 
place. That was absolutely all, except the tea-things. 

I’m afraid I can’t offer you a cup,” the curate said, \glancing at 
the débris. ‘We drained the pot half-an-hour ago. The girls came 
in hungry as tanners after their day in the woods, in ‘spite‘of their 
picnic dinner. They’ve had a grand time entirely} “Boating and 
driving and gathering flowers.” 

‘Have you been with them ?” Edric asked rather Sadousty 

“I? NotI? Mrs. Damien doesn’t want mé, or any masculine 
assistance.” 

* But there is a gentleman there.” 

“Oh, the Vicar, you mean? Yes, and I must get him out before 
long. He invited them all here to tea before Evensong. These 
are the odds and ends of Mrs. Damien’s acquaintances in the parish. 
Friendless girls who had nowhere in particular to go for a holiday.” 
Then, with bated breath: “*She’s going to take some others to the 
theatre to-night ! It’s horribly demoralising—but what will you? She 
is queen here, and we can but obey.” 

He shrugged his shoulders gently, and led the way back to Edric’s 
former post of espial, where, with a quizzical expression on his ugly, 
clever little face, he awaited the conclusion of the Vicar’s remarks, to 
not one word of which did Edric give ear. Which was a pity, as he 
might have learned a good deal about the genesis of a strawberry, and 
the development of hips and haws. 

He followed the curate up the room awkwardly enough. Would 
she remember him? Would she frown at his intrusion? How could 
he explain his being there at all? One moment more and all his 
misgivings were swept away like evil mists by the glory of her gracious 
smile. She held out her slender white hand. He would have knelt 
and kissed it had he had his will ; but shackled by nineteenth century 
conventionality, he only blundered out an incoherent greeting, and 
stopped short in the middle of a ‘tangled sentence. 

**T am very glad to see you here,” she said, in her sweet, stately 
fashion, with her clear, un-English voice. It was as far removed from 
what we call Yankee—as far as the South from the North. “ Do you 
know Mr. Stannard ?. Mr. Poynter—Mr. Stannard.” 

The dark, handsome Vicar bowed gravely, and spoke a few courteous 
words, regarding him, Edric felt sure, with some disfavour. The 
Curate nodded friendlily. 

“‘ Ye'll be staying for Evensong? Do, and I'll make it worth your 
while. I mean, apart from the benefit of the service, of course, It’s 
not every day you'll see a church like St. Fridolin’s.” 
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Then the two clergymen vade adieu. 

“We are going to send some of our spoils to the hospitals,” Mrs. 
Damien explained. -“ I think the hampers must be full by this time. 

‘Elsie, what is it? You have rested too long on those uncomfortable 
chairs. Come to the window.” 

The pale, pretty invalid had risen to her feet, and was standing 
unsteadily, clutching the ‘back »of a -chair. Mrs: Damien held out 
her arm, and the girl caught at it, wavered, and would have slipped 
to the floor if Edric had not caught her in time. She rested a mere 
feather-weight on his-arm ; her brown, curly head dropped backwards 
on his shoulder, the delicate little face grew a ghastly white. The 
girls crowded round in a small ferment of sympathy and suggestion, 
but Mrs. Damien kept them off. 

* Aunt Mamie. Where is Aunt Mamie?” 

As if the name ‘had been a conjuration, there rose from a corner 
what Edric had taken to be a bundle of wraps flung out of the way, 
but which suddenly upreared itself in the form of a mighty, broad- 
shouldered woman, a ‘Negress, who came promptly forward with a 
gleaming smile. 

‘Comin’, Miss Rosie.” 

She scattered the girls to right and left as she advanced, towering 
in the might of her superb physique, a head and shoulders above the 
puny white-skinned children of Japhet around her. She wore a dark 
gown, with a crimson kerchief, a sort of gipsy bonnet trimmed with 
white muslin, and great swinging hoops of gold in her ears. She was 
a full-blooded African, only one generation from Nubia, and of the 
finer type of negro physiognomy, with a face that looked as if it 
might have been full of mournful majesty before it learned to be 
comic. Now it was all grinning good-humour. 

“‘ What you been doin’, honey?” she addressed the girl, whose great 
dark eyelashes quivered slowly open till her up-turned brown eyes 
met Edric’s in a vacant gaze. ‘“ Now, ef de gen’leman ’Il allow me, 
s’pose you come ’long wi’ me.” And, stooping over her, she lifted her 
in her muscular arms like a baby, and carried her off to the deep 
window-seat, Mrs. Damien and Edric following with chairs and 
cushions, 

Edric kept discreetly in the background during their further minis- 
trations. A long trail of briar roses lay at his feet. He remembered 
that the girl had been holding it during the Vicar’s lecture, and picked 
it up. It pricked his fingers sharply once or twice as he stood playing 
with it absently, waiting for the chance of another word from Mrs. 
Damien. The cluster of girls round the window dispersed presently, 
and he could see Elsie, revived by the fresher air, smiling a dim little 
smile of thanks up at Aunt Mamie, who stood arms a-kimbo beaming 
down benignantly on her. 

“You do now very well; out of de way up dere, honey. Now 

_ gals, s’pose we cl’ar ’way dis yere truck and wash up de teafings. 
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You, Lotty, go fin’ Mis’ Goodliffe, and present de compliments of de 
company, and get de loan of a broom. An’ Mis’ Rosie,” in a con- 
fidential aside, “s’pose you jus’ take lilly walk and talk to de gen’le- 
man outside der, out o’ my road, eh?” 

Mrs. Damien laughed, and prepared to carry out the suggestion 
quite as a matter of course. 

**T’ll come back in time for you, Elsie. Can you rest quite easily 
new?” 

“‘ Here are your flowers,” said Edric, awkwardly enough, moved to 
address the girl by some odd, shy look, half-appeal, half-question in 
her eyes ; “they are too pretty to lose.” 

“‘ Miss Elsie Paramount—Mr. Poynter,” said Mrs. Damien, after a 
moment’s hesitation, performing the introduction with somewhat 
marked formality. 

Edric bowed, and Miss Elsie Paramount flushed up to the roots of 
her pretty curly hair as she took the roses. 

‘They are only poor, common things,” she said in her tremulous, 
musical voice. ‘It was a pity to gather them. ‘They were lovely in 
their own hedge-row, but now , 

The roses fell as she spoke, covering her white gown with a pink 
shower of petals. She held up the bare branch pitifully for a moment, 
and then turned her head sharply away. 





CHAPTER IV. 
TEN GOLDEN MINUTES. 


Mrs. Damien passed on and out through the low-browed doorway 
into the still grey churchyard, where the sinking sun was casting long 
shadows of the poplars athwart the graves. Edric followed, the 
sense of enchantment still strong upon him. 

They sauntered slowly across to the rustling plane-tree, undex 
which was a huge raised slab, sacred to the memory of some long- 
forgotten parishioner, iooking like a dining-table for ghouls. Mrs. 
Damien seated herself in the shade and lifted her clear grey eyes on 
Edric with a look of amused enquiry, that suddenly stirred his guilty 
soul with the dread of the explanation he was bound to offer of his 
appearance there. 

“So you know the way to St. Fridolin’s,” she began with a smile. 
“‘ How did you find us out ?” 

“T came with a—a—friend,” Ecric was beginning, horribly 
puzzled, but got no farther, for over their heads in its grimy grey 
tower St. Fridolin’s bell suddenly burst intw deafening clamour. 

Mrs. Damien tried to speak, laughed, put her hands to her ears, 
and pointed to the open church door. : 
‘¢ Tell them to stop at once,” she commanded. 
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“Stop the church bell?” he asked wonderingly, but only received 
an imperative little nod in reply. 

Not sorry for the interruption he sped on his mission, rather 
doubtful of the result, and found inside the great gaunt whitewashed 
porch a little dusty old man in a niche with his foot in a stirrup, hard 
at work. 

“Have you any objection to stopping for a few minutes—to 
oblige a lady—Mrs Damien.” Edric was in some doubt how to 
make his request. 

“‘Sure—ly, if Madam wishes it,” was the unexpected response ; 
and wiping his forehead he perched himself on a tall three-legged 
stool in the corner. 

“Tt’s very ridiculous having a bell at all,” Mrs. Damien said calmly, 
when Edric returned. ‘It cannot possibly reach the ears of any of 
the congregation, ourselves excepted, and I want to hear you talk. 
Tell me how you happen to be here ?” 

“Won't you tell me first how I happen to find you here, after 
searching South Kensington for you in vain,” was the evasive re- 
joinder. ‘ You gave me your card, you remember.” 

* Oh, Iam so sorry!” she said, smiling up at him. “If I had 
only known where to write to you I would have sent you my new 
address. Or I think I should—I am not certain. I couldn’t be 
sure whether you ever really intended to come and see me. Let me 
tell you how it happened,” she continued, setting aside negligently his 
outburst of vehement protest. “The simplest thing in the world. 
My whimsical friend, Miss Cadogan, whom I met abroad, begged me 
to take her town house off her hands when I came to settle in 
London. I was delighted to do so; I had tried joint housekeeping 
with my cousin, Lady Monchalsea, and found it not a success.” Edric 
nodded and laughed in comprehension. “TI established myself in 
St. Maur Road in March, and received notice to quit in May, as Miss 
Cadogan had suddenly resolved on coming up to town for the season. 
So I had to seek shelter elsewhere, close by, not a hundred yards 
away. How easy it is to be lost in London! Why, we might never 
have met again but for the chance that brought us together here!” 

He shuddered slightly and hurried away from the subject. 

“You haven’t told me what brought you here yet, Mrs. Damien, 
nor what St. Fridolin is to you, or you to St. Fridolin, that you come 
to have more authority over the church bell than the Vicar ; nor who 
are all these devoted followers of yours.” 

“Friends of mine, that is all. Better friends to me than if I had 
ever done any real good to one of them. I came here in search of 
amusement, occupation, just to see if I could not make my life of 
some worth in my generation. I thought that Mr. Stannard needed 
help, even the little I could give.” Her voice dropped tremulously with 
a suggestion of disappointment. “You know Mr. Stannard of 
course—the Mr. Stannard of St. Ermyntrude’s ?” 
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** Never heard of him,” answered Edric in an unenthusiastic, not to 
say disparaging, tone. She flashed a look of pitying astonishment on him. 

You can’t be much in the way of church-going, then,” was her 
comment. ‘ Why, when I came over here he was the most celebrated 
man in town. In the church, I mean,” qualifying that somewhat 
sweeping assertion. ‘“ And he gave up everything, popularity, friends, 
the chance of advancement, a// to come here. To the horridest, 
stupidest, everyday sort of drudgery ; wasting his talents on the odds 
and ends of a congregation which he can manage to collect.” 

**T suppose he had his reasons,” Edric observed sulkily, as she 
stopped short. Was ¢hzs his fortunate chance? he demanded angrily 
as he prodded viciously in the earth between two flagstones at his 
feet. ‘To come here just to listen to the catalogue of Mr. Stannard’s 
merits—and worse! For he had noticed the sudden delicate flush that 
rose to his companion’s cheek, the dilation of her lovely eyes that 
seemed to deepen and soften as the sentence died unfinished on her 
lips ; and turning quickly round, following the direction of her look, 
fancied he caught sight of a dark figure disappearing round the 
church in the direction of the vestry door. He impatiently rammed 
a stray straw down the hole, digging it in and burying it deep as if it 
were the Vicar, while he waited her next words. 

‘*So as I said,” she went on, with heightened colour and lips com- 
pressed as if with annoyance, turning her head sharply from the 
church as she spoke. ‘I came here to seek for work, and somehow 
I find that the best thing I can do for my fellow-creatures is to play. 
Humiliating, is it not? Did you ever hear of a woman’s mission con- 
sisting of looking her prettiest, dressing her finest, and talking as 
amusingly as she knows how? That’s all I am good for, I find.” She 
spoke in a little tone of exasperation, that was evidently the outcome 
of some past vexation. “You heard the Vicar’s little moral about 
garden roses and their place in creation. I believe he was doing his 
best to justify my existence—” She stopped, as if afraid to trust her 
words. 

“T didn’t hear him, and I shouldn’t have listened if I had thought 
he meant anything so uncivil. A rose wants no justification—to any 
that have eyes to see.” 

Queen Rose smiled:on her champion. “But you haven’t told me 
how you came here yet.” 

‘Well, you see I—I came up to call on the Archdales, you know,” 
Edric went on, rather desperately. ‘Sir John is our old colonel, and 
he asked me to call, and—it seems too absurd, but it’s true—I’d 
gone and lost his address ; and so I , 

Another moment and Edric might have hazarded the wild state- 
ment that he had come to look for Sir John in the City, and so 
brought himself into everlasting confusion and disgrace, when the 
cherub aloft that keeps watch o’er the luck of impostors, intervened 
on his behalf. 
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‘The Archdales? Why, they are friends of mine. Very great 
friends indeed.” She laid her pretty finger-tip meditatively on her 
lip and looked at him consideringly. ‘ Don’t interrupt me. I’m 
thinking.” 

Edric willingly obeyed, and a solemn silence ensued. 

“Can you play the clarinet ?” was the startling query that broke it. 

“The clarinet? No. Iwish I did. I believe I know one when 
I see it, but that’s all.” 

“The piano, violin, azy instrument? No! Perhaps you sing? 
Recit>? No!” half-impatiently at Edric’s dolorous repeated 
negatives. 

“T can’t do anything,” he dejectedly avowed, feeling ready to dash 
his head against the nearest tombstone with rage at his own inca- 
pacity, and envy of that young donkey, Doudney, the comic man of 
the regiment, on whose topical songs and banjo he had been wont to 
look with high disdain. Doudney would have undertaken to get up 
anything she wanted, from the three-card trick to ground-and-lofty 
tumbling, at a day’s notice. “I don’t know that I’m good for any- 
thing—except dancing.” 

“Then you’re the very person I want,” was the prompt and unex- 
pected rejoinder. ‘“ I was just thinking whether it was safe to ask you 
to dine with me on Monday next, the 5th, to meet the Archdales. 
Don’t laugh. It was a very serious question. I have a musical 
party in the evening, and have as many performers on my hands as I 
can manage. One more would be fatal. Unless by some happy 
chance you fad played the clarinet.” She sighed resignedly. 
“Now you must go and set old Totterdale ringing again. It must 
be nearly service time. You shall have your invitation in due 
form, if you care to come up from Shorncliffe for so little.” 

Edric sped churchwards, treading on air. To see her again! To 
be welcomed to her home! To have caught as it were this golden 
ten minutes by the wings and held it in his hand, even though he 
must let it go again. He found the old bell-ringer perched on his stool, 
and set him a-going with such good-will that it seemed to threaten to 
bring all the four little pine-apples, that adorned the heads of the 
pilasters at the corners of the tower, rattling down about his 
ears. 

“ Now we must come back to Aunt Mamie,” said Mrs. Damien, 
who had risen and was slowly sauntering towards the red-brick build- 
ing, which Edric now discovered, from an inscription over the door- 
way, was the parish-room, “Builded” that year by “‘ Eustace Stannard, 
Priest of the Parish of St. Fridolin the Hermit.” “You mustn’t 
begin by neglecting her. She is a very important person in my 
household. If she likes you, she'll call you ‘ Mars’ Poynter,’ and 
brew you coffee or mint julep when you come to see me. If she 
doesn’t, she’ll speak of you as ‘ he’ or ‘de soger genleman,’ and scold 
me every time I behave civilly to you.” 
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(“ Every time you come to see me. Every time I behave civilly to 
you.” The glorious possibilities set Edric’s heart dancing and almost 
took away his powers of reply.) 

“‘T remember your speaking of her.” (What word of hers had he 
not remembered ?) “ Your old nurse.” 

“Yes, and my mother’s. She came with her from Charlestown when 
she married my father. When I die, she’ll go back to another branch 
of the Endicotts of South Carolina—whose mother she nursed—or 
says so. I don’t know how old she is, and she doesn’t. Ionly know 
that she can do the work of three other women put together, if she 
may do it her own way, take her own time, and never be contradicted ; 
and would die for me as readily as tie my shoes.” 

Edric looked as if he did not consider that last trait at all extra- 
ordinary, and they drifted on into pleasant reminiscences of their 
first meeting and their journey together ; while through the windows 
could be seen Aunt Mamie and the girls, working like elves, clearing 
away all traces of their presence. Elsie still rested in her window- 
seat. Her eyes were fixed on a clear blue patch of sky above the 
Church Tower ; her lips moved silently now and then; she seemed 
tapt in some ecstatic vision as she lay pressing, all unconsciously, the 
bare thorny rose-stem to her breast. 

At the sound of Mrs. Damien’s voice she started, her cheeks flushed, 
and Edric fancied he saw a sudden look of repulsion cross her face. 
She rose directly and came to meet them as they entered, slowly and 
painfully, but with a pretty smile. 

** Is it too much for you, dear?” Mrs. Damien asked. 

‘What, Church? Oh, never,” was the surprised response. “ It 
is the very crown of this day’s happiness. My great joy and rest.” 

“You good little thing!” Mrs. Damien cried. ‘ Come, let me help 
you.” Elsie seemed to shrink away from the offered aid, and turning, 
clasped her hands round Aunt Mamie’s stalwart arm, and so passing 
on, left the two together once more, for which Edric blessed her in his 
heart. 

“ Do you educate all your followers up to that frame of mind ?” 
he enquired, not jestingly but in curiosity. 

“I don’t attempt it,” was the short reply. ‘ Birdie—as she is 
sometimes called—is a rare nature, a sweet devotional soul. She is 
self-educated, and a born lady. Her father is our Churchwarden and an 
aggrieved parishioner.” 

They had nearly reached the Church again. She stopped short 
and held her hand out. 

“T think I will say good-bye to you now. After service I have not 
a spare moment. I forget, though—/ow did you say you happened 
to find your way here?” 

Oh, it’s a long story,” said Edric, with brazen self-possession. “ I 
couldn’t begin it now.” 

He took her soft white fingers once more in his and held them as 
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long as he dared. It was the last drop of his cup of delight and 
must serve his thirsty soul for days. 

“Good-bye, till Monday, the fifth!” was the only eloquence Love 
lent to Speech in his case, and with a last smile she vanished within 
the dusky porch. 

He had had some vague hope of sitting by her, of hearing her 
voice, of watching unreproached her beautiful face in repose, but a 
stern verger made short work of his expectations and disposed of him 
on the opposite side of the aisle. 

The church was full of broken lights and shadows. © Huge galle- 
ries impended aloft, and a three-storied erection in black oak loomed 
at the east end. No one, however, used either gallery or pulpit. The 
service was brisk, the music excellent. Edric imagined he detected 
some novelties in Mr. de Cressy’s performance, but being of an easy- 
going and uncritical turn, was no whit disturbed by them. 

An intervening row of worshippers screened Mrs. Damien from his 
view. Aunt Mamie, book in hand, joined in the singing right heartily, 
and rolled out fervent “ Amens” and responses with a will ; and beside 
her, at about the level of her elbow, he could just catch sight of Elsie’s 
little bent head, turned once in his direction, and as swiftly away 
again, when she caught his eyes. 

The service over, he hurried out as quickly as he decently could, 
with a hope of intercepting Mrs. Damien, but by the time he reached 
the door through which she had departed, she had disappeared he 
knew not where. His golden moments had flown beyond all hope of 
recapture. He lingered undecidedly beneath the porch ; not the great 
west one where the bell rang, but the south, older and smaller, with a 
curious beast, that may or may not have been St. Fridolin’s Bear, seated 
in a niche above. There he was joined in a short time by de Cressy, 
hurried and apologetic, pursued by a parishioner, and with no time to 
spare for the promised exploration of the curiosities of St. Fridolin’s. 

“You'll be coming again soon, I hope,” said the sociable little 
curate. “It’s worth your while,” and his eyes twinkled comically as 
he bade adieu. 

Edric readily promised, little dreaming how the current of his life 
was henceforward to set towards that grim old tower—that valley of 
gravestones, amidst the red-brick heights on whose topmost chimneys 
alone the sinking sun now shone. 

He turned again into the church, where the gloom seemed to have 
deepened ten-fold, and his steps sounded hollow in the echoing roof 
above. He was smiling to himself; de Cressy’s parting words still 
rang pleasantly in his ears. Yes, he should come again—and with 
her. He stopped, and the smile faded from his lips, the flow of gay 
anticipations arrested, frozen. Thetwo faintly-burning candles still glim- 
mered in their sockets on either side the lectern, and within the dim 
circle of their radiance, seated low on the cushions surrounding the 
communion table, her elbows resting on her knees and her chin sup- 
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ported on her hands, sat a woman, her white face upturned to his and 
her black unwinking eyes gleaming out of the gloom. 

“You here!” he cried, roughly. ‘“ Here,” answered the echo 
from the darkness above. The woman only nodded, her eyes still 
holding his and keeping the grim, expressive silence that he found 
more unendurable than any speech. 

‘* Well,” he went on, with an effort. ‘‘I suppose you have come to 
ask for the reward you said you would leave to my honour, I 
don’t deny you have done me a service—a great service—and I 
am quite prepared to give you anything you like to ask in 
reason.” 

She rose with one swift light movement and advanced, her hand 
outstretched. “You have paid me,” she spoke, in the low distinct 
whisper that her voice sank into at times. ‘‘You are honest and 
true. I did well to trust you. I have no more to ask. You have 
faith in me, that is sufficient.” 

Edric was young, but not altogether so inexperienced in the dark 
ways of the world as to suppose that such a declaration was to be 
taken in the literal sense of the words, and he waited for what was to 
follow uneasily. But the woman kept silence. 

**T see, you don’t want money,” he said at length. ‘ Very good. 
If there is any other way in which I can help you—” 

You can. But the offer must bea free one for me to accept 
it,” she replied, promptly. “You can do for me as much and no 
more than I have done for you.” 

“I don’t quite see how I am to manage that,” he interposed, 
doubtfully. 

“When the time comes I will show you, unless you by that time 
have repented your promise. 

* That is not likely to be the case,” he spoke rather indignantly. 

“Will you give mea pledge that I may show it you? Anything. 
Your glove, the smallest trifle you have worn or possessed. Give me 
that,” and she pointed to his watch-chain, from which there hung a 
tiger’s claw mounted in gold. 

Edric slowly unfastened it. ‘Is it of value?” she asked. 

“Not much. My father shot the brute, so I should be sorry to lose 
it, that’s all.” 

You shall see it again,” she replied, smiling a little grimly. 

“I daresay. But you must make your meaning a little clearer 
before I give it you.” 

“You do well to be cautious,” she answered, with a touch of 
impatient scorn, “but I cannot satisfy you. Not till the day comes 
shall I know what need of you it may bring me. I shall not ask for 
gold, believe me. Not for gold nor yet for love ”—this with a scoff 
—“nor for a word or deed that might disgrace an officer and a gen- 
tleman. Even then you may fail me.” 

Edric silently laid the tiger’s claw on his open palm and extended 
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it towards her. In silence she laid her small dusky palm on his, 
and thus, hand to hand, with the tiger’s claw between, they stood for 
one portentous moment. 

‘I take this then as your pledge. When or where you next meet 
with it, be it far or near, be the hour what it may, let who will be the 
bearer, you will know it for the token that the hour of my need has 
come, and hold yourself bound in honour to redeem it.” 

He bowed, more impressed than he cared to admit to himself. 

“* How am I to find you?” 

“ Follow the messenger, whoever it may be.” 

' ‘And tell me—how shall I know you? By what name shall I 
ts remember you ? ” 

The candles had burned low in their glasses, so low that a passing 
breeze—or was it a waft of a dark mantle—extinguished both at 
once. 

: ‘You may call me—Euphrosyne.” 

‘** Euphrosyne ” echoed the dark vault above. And with the word 








ringing in his ears, Edric turned about in the dusky twilight to find 
himself alone. 
(To be continued.) 
PRR LORS 
GOOD-MORROW ! 
At the hour of waiting, | Then the hearts that knew him 
Ere the stir of morn, Not until that hour, 
To sad hearts, debating, Sudden cleave unto him 
Lo! a child is born! With a new-felt power. 
And to eyes persistent, Hope he brings for sighing, 
That would pierce the night, Joy, with day re-born ; 
Feeble, flick’ring, distant, And the East replying, 
Shows the dawn of light. Flushes with the morn. 
Of our love uncertain, Brave his eyes meet ours, 
Thus the child draws near. Warm his clasping hands, 
Who shall lift the curtain While frail, wintry flowers 
Of the coming year? Blossom where he stands. 
What can comfort grieving Vain regret and sorrow 
O’er a vacant place ?— Straightway disappear, 
Yet on our bereaving As we cry, “ Good-morrow!” 
Smiles his stranger face ! To the glad New Year! 





G. B. Stuart. 











A TRAGEDY. 


C55 COT, Squire Todhetley’s estate in Worcestershire, lay close 

to North Crabb, and from two to three miles off Islip, both of 
which places you have heard of already. Half way on the road to 
Islip from Crabb, a side road, called Brook Lane, branched straight off 
on the left towards unknown wilds, for the parts there were not at all 
frequented. Passing a solitary homestead here and there, Brook 
Lane would bring you at the end of less than two miles to a small 
hamlet, styled Duck Brook. 

I am not responsible for the name. I don’t know who is. It was 
called Duck Brook long before my time, and will be, no doubt, long 
after I have left time behind me. The village rustics call it Duck 
Bruck. 

Duck Brook proper contains some twenty or thirty houses, mostly 
humble dwellings, built in the form of a triangle, and two or three 
shops. A set of old stocks for the correction of the dead-and-gone 
evil-doers might be seen still, and a square pound in which to im- 
prison stray cattle. And I would remark, as it may be of use further 
on, that the distance from Duck Brook to either Islip or Crabb was 
about equal—some three miles, or so; it stood at right angles 
between them. Passing down Brook Lane (which was in fact a fairly 
wide turnpike road) into the high road, turning to the right would 
bring you to Crabb ; turning to the left, to Islip. 

Just before coming to that populous part of Duck Brook, the 
dwelling places, there stood in a garden facing the road a low, wide, 
worn house, its bricks dark with age, and now partly covered with 
ivy, which had once been the abode of a flourishing farmer. The 
land on which this lay belonged to a Captain Falkner—some 
hundred acres of it. The Captain was in difficulties and, afraid 
to venture into England, resided abroad. 

A Mr. Preen lived in the house now—Gervais Preen, a gentle- 
man by descent. The Preens were Worcestershire people ; and old 
Mr. Preen, dead now, had left a large family of sons and daughters, 
who had for the most part nothing to live upon. How or where 
Gervais Preen had lately lived, no one knew much about ; some people 
said it was in London, some thought it was in Paris; but he suddenly 
came back to Worcestershire and took up his abode, much to the general 
surprise, at this old farm-house at Duck Brook. It was soon known 
that he lived in it rent-free, having undertaken the post of agent to 
Captain Falkner. 

“ Agent to Captain Falkner—what a mean thing for a Preen to 
do!” cried Islip and Crabb all in a breath. 
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“ Not at all mean ; gentlemen must live as well as other people,” 
warmly disputed the Squire. “I honour Preen for it.” And he was 
the first to walk over to Duck Brook and shake hands with him. 

Others followed the Squire’s example, but Mr. Preen did not seem 
inclined to be sociable. He was forty-five years old then; a little 
shrimp of a man with a dark face, small eyes like round black beads, 
and a very cross look. He met his visitors civilly, for he was a gentle- 
man, but he let it be known that he and his wife did not intend to 
visit or be visited. The Squire pressed him to bring Mrs. Preen to a 
friendly dinner at Crabb Cot; but he refused emphatically, frankly 
saying that as they could not afford to entertain in return, they 
should not themselves go out to entertainments. 

Thus Gervais Preen and his wife began their career at Duck 
Brook, keeping themselves to themselves, locked up in lavender, so to 
say, as if they did not want the world outside to remember their 
existence. Perhaps that was the ruling motive, for he owed a few 
debts of long standing. One or two creditors had found him out, 
and were driving, it was said, a hard bargain with him, insisting 
upon payment by degrees if it could not be handed over in a lump. 

But there was one member of the family who declined to keep 
herself laid up in lavender, and that was the only daughter, Jane. 
She came to Crabb Cot of her own accord, and made friends with us ; 
made friends with Mrs. Jacob Chandler and her girls, and with 
Emma Paul at Islip. She was a fair, lively, open-natured girl, and 
welcomed everywhere. 


Mr. and Mrs. Preen and Jane were seated at the breakfast-table one 
fine morning in the earliest days of spring. A space of about two years 
had gone on since they first came to Duck Brook. Breakfast was 
laid, as usual, in a small flagged room opening from the kitchen. A 
piece of cold boiled bacon, three eggs, a home-made loaf anda pat of 
butter were on the table, nothing more luxurious. Mrs. Preen, a 
thin woman, under the middle height, poured out the coffee. She 
must once have been very pretty. Her face was fair and smooth 
still, with a bright rose tint on the cheeks, and a peevish look in her 
mild blue eyes. Jane’s face was very much like'her mothers, but 
her blue eyes had no peevishness in them as yet. Poor Mrs, Preen’s 
life was one of rubs and crosses, had been for a long while, and that 
generally leaves its marks upon the countenance. When Mr. Preen 
came in he had a letter in his hand, which he laid beside his plate, 
address downwards. He looked remarkably cross, and did not speak. 
No one else spoke. Conversation was seldom indulged in at meal 
times, unless the master chose to begin it. But in passing something 
to him, Jane’s eyes chanced to fall on the letter, and saw that it was 
of thin, foreign paper. 

“* Papa, is that from Oliver?” 
* Don’t you see it is?” returned Mr. Preen. 
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* And—is anything different decided?” asked Mrs. Preen, 
timidly, as if she were afraid of either the question or the 
answer. 

“‘ What is there different to decide ?” he retorted. 

“But, Gervais, I thought you wrote to say that he could not come 
home.” 

“And he writes back to say that he must come. I suppose he 
must. The house over there is being given up ; he can’t take up his 
abode in the street. There’s what he says,” continued Mr. Preen, 
tossing the letter to the middle of the table for the public benefit. 
“ He will be here to-morrow.” 

A glad light flashed into Jane’s countenance. She lifted her hand- 
kerchief to hide it. 

Oliver Preen was her brother; she and he were the only children. 
He had been partly adopted by a great aunt, once Miss Emily 
Preen, the sister of his grandfather. She had married Major 
Magnus late in life, and was left a widow. Since Oliver left school, 
three years ago now, he had lived with Mrs. Magnus at Tours, in 
France, where she had settled down. She was supposed to be well 
off ; and the Preen family—Gervais Preen and all his hungry brothers 
and sisters—had cherished expectations from her. They thought 
she might provide slenderly for Oliver, and divide the rest of her 
riches amidst them. But a week or two ago she had died after a 
short illness, and then the amazing fact came out that she had 
nothing to leave. All Mrs. Magnus once possessed had been sunk 
in an annuity on her own life. 

This was bad enough for the brothers and the sisters, but it was 
nothing compared with the shock it gave him of Duck Brook. For 
you see he had to take his son back now and provide for him ; and 
Oliver had been brought up to do nothing. A mild young man, he, 
we understood, not at all clever enough to set the Thames on fire. 

Mr. Preen finished his breakfast and left the room, carrying the 
letter with him. Jane went at once into the garden, which in places 
was no better than a wilderness, and ran and raced about the 
sheltered paths that were out of sight of the windows, and leaped 
beds, and jumped up to catch the lower branches of trees, all in 
very glee. She and Oliver were intensely attached to one another ; 
she had not seen him for three years, and now they were going to 
meet again. To-morrow! oh, to-morrow! To-morrow, and he 
would be here! She should see him face to face! 

*‘ Jane!” called out a stern voice, “I want you.” 

In half a moment Jane had appeared in the narrow front path that 
led between beds of sweet but common flowers from the entrance 
gate in the centre of the palings to the door of the house, and was 
walking up demurely. Mr. Preen was standing at an open window. 

‘Yes, papa,” she said. And Mr. Preen only answered by looking 
at her and shutting down the window. 
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The door opened into a passage, which led straight through 
to the back of the house. On the left, as you entered, was the 
parlour ; on the right was the room which Mr. Preen used as an 
office, in which were kept the account books and papers relating to 
the estate. It was a square room, lighted by two tall narrow windows. 
A piece of matting covered the middle of the floor, and on it stood 
Mr. Preen’s large flat writing table, inlaid with green leather. 
Shelves and pigeon-holes filled one side of the walls, and a few 
chairs stood about. Altogether the room. had a cold, bare look. 

It was called the “Buttery.” When Mr. and Mrs. Preen first 
came to the house, the old man who had had charge showed 
them over it. ‘This is the parlour,” he said, indicating the room 
they were then looking at ; “and this,” he added, opening the door 
on the opposite side of the passage, “isthe Buttery.” Jane laughed: 
but they had adopted the name. 

‘**T want these letters copied, Jane,” said Mr. Preen, who was now 
sitting at his table, the fire at his back, and the windows in front of 
him ; and he handed to her two letters which he had just written. 

Jane took her seat at the table opposite to him. Whenever Mr. 
Preen wanted letters copied, he called upon her to do it. Jane did 
not much like the task ; she was not fond of writing, and she was 
afraid of making mistakes. 

When she had finished the letters this morning she escaped to her 
mother, asking how she could help in the preparations for Oliver. 
They kept one maid-servant ; a capless young lady of sixteen, who wore 
a frock and pinafore of a morning. There was Sam as well; a well- 
grown civil youth, whose work lay chiefly out of doors. 

The day passed. ‘The next day was passing. From an early hour 
Jane Preen had watched for the guest’s arrival. In the afternoon, 
when she was weary of looking and looking in vain, she put on a warm 
shawl and her pink sun-bonnet and went out of doors with a book. 

A little lower down, towards the Islip Road, Brook Lane was flanked 
on one side by a grove of trees, too dense and thick to admit of 
penetration. But there were two straight paths in them at some 
distance from each other, which would carry you to the back, and to 
the stream running parallel with the highway in front; from which 
stream Duck Brook derived its name. ‘These openings in the trees 
were called Inlets. A few worn benches stood in front of the trees, 
and also behind, and had been there for ages. If you took your 
seat upon one of those in front, you could watch the passing and 
re-passing (if there chanced to be any) on the high road ; if you pre- 
ferred a seat at the back, you might contemplate the pellucid stream 
and the meads beyond it, like a knight or damsel of romance. 

This was a favourite resort of Jane Preen’s, a species of relief from 
the dullness at home. She generally sat by the stream, but to-day 
she faced the road, for she was looking for Oliver. It was not a fre- 
quented road at all, but I think this has been said ; sometimes an hour 
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would pass away and not so much as a farmer’s horse and cart jolt by, 
or a beggar shambling on foot. 

Jane had brought out a favourite book of the day, one of Bulwer 
Lytton’s, which had been lent to her by Miss Julietta Chandler. 
If we had only such writers now! Shall we ever have their like 
again? Compare a work over which a tremendous fuss is made 
in the present day with one of those romances or novels of the past 
when some of us were young—works written by Scott and Bulwer, 
and others I need not mention. Why, they were as solid gold com- 
pared with silver and tinsel. 

Jane tried to lose herself in the romantic love of Lucy and Paul, 
or in the passionate love-letters of Sir William Brandon, written when 
he was young ; and she could not do so. Her eyes kept turning, 
first to that way of the road, then to this: she did not know which 
way Oliver would come. By rail to Crabb station she supposed, 
and then by a fly onwards ; though being strange to the neighbour- 
hood he might pitch upon any out-of-the-way route and delay his 
arrival. 

Suddenly her heart stopped beating and then coursed on to fever 
heat. A fly was winding along towards her in the distance, from 
the direction of Crabb. Jane rose and waited at the edge of the 
path. It was not Oliver. Three ladies and a child sat in the fly. 
They all stared at her, evidently wondering who she was and what she 
did there. She went back to the bench, but did not open her book 

ain. 
me must be getting near four o’clock. She could tell it by the sun, 
for she had no watch. She thought she would go in. Slowly taking 
up the book, she was turning towards home, which was close by, 
when upon giving a lingering farewell look down the road, a solitary 
foot passenger came into view: a gentlemanly young man, who had an 
umbrella in his hand and a coat on his arm. 

Was it Oliver? She was not quite sure at first. He was of 
middle height, sligh« and slender: had a mild fair face and blue eyes 
with a great sadness in them. Jane noticed the sadness at once, 
and thought she remembered it; she thought the face also like her 
own and her mother’s. 

“ Oliver ?” 

“Jane! Why—is it you? I did not expect to find you under 


that peasant bonnet, Jane.” 
They clung to each other, kissing fondly, tears in the eyes of 


both. 

“ But why are you walking, Oliver? Did you come to Crabb?” 

Yes,” he said. “I thought I might as well walk ; I did not think 
it was quite so far. The porter will send on my things.” 

There was just a year between them ; Oliver would be twenty-one 
in a month, Jane was twenty-two, but did not look as much. She 
took his arm as they walked home. 
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As she halted at the little gate, Oliver paused in a sort of surprise 
and gazed about: at the plain wooden palings painted green, which 
shut in the crowded, homely garden ; at the old farmhouse. 

“Ts this the place, Jane?” 

“Yes. You have not been picturing it as a palace, have you ?” 

Oliver laughed, and held back the low gate for her. - But as he 
passed in after her, a perceptible shiver shook his frame. It was 
gone in a moment; but in that moment it had shaken him from head 
to foot. Jane saw it. 

“ Surely you have not caught a chill, Oliver ? ” 

* Not at all; I am warm with my walk. I don’t know why I 
should have shivered,” he added. “It was like the feeling you have 
when people say somebody’s ‘ walking over your grave.’” 

Mr. Preen received his son coldly, but not unkindly; Mrs. Preen 
did the same ; she was led by her husband’s example in all things. 
Tea, though it was so early, was prepared at once, with a substantial 
dish for the traveller ; and they sat down to it in the parlour. 

It was a long room with a beam running across the low ceiling. 
A homely room, with a coarse red-and-green carpet and horse-hair 
chairs. A few ornaments of their own (for the furniture belonged to 
the house), relics of better days, were disposed about ; and Jane had 
put on the table a glass of early primroses. The two windows, 
tall and narrow, answered to those in the Buttery. Oliver surveyed 
the room in silent dismay: it wore so great a contrast to the fashion- 
able salons at Tours to which he was accustomed. He gave them 
the details of his aunt’s death and of her affairs. 

When tea was over, Mr. Preen shut himself into the Buttery ; Mrs. 
Preen retired to the kitchen to look after Nancy, who had to be 
watched, like most young servants, as you watch a sprightly calf. 
Jane and Oliver went out again, Jane taking the way to the Inlets. 
This time she sat down facing the brook. The dark trees were 
behind them, the clear stream flowed past in a gentle murmur; 
nothing but fields beyond. It was a solitary spot. 

“ What do you call this place—the Inlets ?” cried Oliver. “ Why 
is it called that ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know: because of those two openings from the 
road, I suppose. I like sitting here; it is so quiet. Oliver, how came 
Aunt Emily to sink all her money in an annuity ?” 

“To benefit herself, of course ; it nearly doubled her income. She 
did it years ago.” 

“ And you did not know that she had nothing to leave ?” 

“No one knew. She kept the secret well.” 

“It is very unfortunate for you.” 

*“* Yes—compared with what I had expected,” sighed Oliver. “It 
can’t be helped, Jane, and I try not to feel disappointed. Aunt 
Emily in life was very kind to me; apart from all selfish considera- 
tion I regret and mourn her.” 
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A Tragedy. 


“ You will hardly endure this dreary place after your gay and happy 
life at Tours, Oliver. Duck Brook is the fag-end of the world.” 

“Tt does not appear to be very lively,” remarked Oliver, with a 
sort of dry sarcasm. ‘“ How was it that the Pater came to it?” 

“Well, you know—it was a living, and we had nothing else.” 

“ T don’t understand.” 

“ When Uncle Gilbert died, there was no other of our uncles,. 
those who were left, who could help papa ; at least they said so; and 
I assure you we fell into great embarrassment as the weeks went on. 
It was impossible to stay in Jersey ; we could pay no one; and what 
would have been the ending but for papa’s falling in with Captain 
Falkner, I can’t imagine. Captain Falkner owns a good deal of land 
about here; but he is in difficulties himself and cannot be here to 
look after it; so he offered papa the agency and a house to live in. 
I can tell you, Oliver, it was like a godsend to us.” 

“Do you mean to say that my father is an agent?” cried the 
young man, his face dyed with a red flush. 

Jane nodded. “That, and nothing less. He looks after the 
estate and is paid a hundred pounds a-year salary, and we live rent 
free. Lately he has taken something else, something different; the 
agency of some new patent agricultural implements.” 

Oliver Preen looked very blank. He had been living the life of a 
gentleman, was imbued with a gentleman’s notions, and this news 
brought him the most intense mortification. 

“ He will expect you to help him in the Buttery,” continued Jane. 

‘In the what ?” 

“The Buttery,” laughed Jane. “It is the room where papa keeps 
his accounts and writes his letters. Letters come in nearly every 
morning now, enquiring about the new agricultural implements ; papa 
has to answer them, and wants some of his answers copied.” 

* And he has only a hundred a year!” murmured Oliver, unable 
to get over that one item of information. “Aunt Emily had from 
eight to nine hundred, and lived up to her income.” 

“The worst is that we cannot spend all the hundred. Papa has 
back debts upon him. Have you brought home any money, Oliver? ” 

“None to speak of,” he answered; “there was none to bring. 
Aunt Emily’s next quarter’s instalment would have been due this 
week ; but she died first, you see. She lived in a furnished house ; 
and as to the few things she had of her own, and her personal 
trinkets, Aunt Margaret Preen came down and swooped upon them. 
Jane, how have you managed to put up with the lively state of 
affairs here ?” : 

“ And this lively spot—the fag-end of the world. It was Emma 
Paul first called it so to me. I put up with it because I can’t 
help myself, Oliver.” 

“Who is Emma Paul ?” 
‘ She’s the daughter of Lawyer Paul, of Islip.” 
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** Oh,” said Oliver, slightingly. 
“ And the nicest girl in the world,” added Jane. 

* But I can tell you this much, Oliver,” she continued, after a pause 
‘when we came first to Duck Brook it seemed to me like a haven 
of refuge. Our life in Jersey had become intolerable, our life here 
was peaceful—no angry creditors, no daily applications for debts that 
we could not pay. Here we were free and happy, and it gave me a 
liking for the place. It is dull, of course; but I go pretty often to 
see Emma Paul, or to take tea at Mrs. Jacob Chandler’s, and at 
Crabb Cot when the Todhetleys are staying there. Sam brings the 
gig for me in the evening, when I don’t walk home. You will have 
to bring it for me now.” 

“ Oh there’s a gig, is there?” 

*“* Papa has to keep that for his own use in going about the land: 
sometimes he rides.” 

*‘ Are the debts in Jersey paid, Jane?” 

A shadow passed over her face, and her voice dropped to a 
whisper. 

“No. It makes me feel very unhappy sometimes, half-frightened. 
Of course papa hopes he shall not be found out here. But he seems 
to have also two or three old debts in this neighbourhood, and those 
he is paying off.” 

The sun, setting right before them in a sea of red clouds, fell upon 
their faces and lighted up the sadness of Oliver’s. Then the red 
ball sank, on its way to cheer and illumine another part of the 
world, leaving behind it the changes which set in after sunset. 
The bright stream became grey, the osiers, bordering it, grew dark. 
Oliver shook himself. The whole place to him wore a strange air 
of melancholy. It was early evening yet, for the month was only 
February ; but the spring had come in with a kindly mood, and the 
weather was bright. 

Rising from the bench, they slowly walked up the nearest Inlet, 
side by side, and gained the high road just as a pony-chaise was 
passing by, an elderly gentleman and a young lady in it: Mr. and 
Miss Paul. 

“Oh, papa, papa, please pull up!” cried the girl. ‘“* There’s 
Jane Preen.” 

She leaped out, almost before the pony had stopped, and ran to the 
pathway with outstretched hands. 

*“* How pleasant that we should meet you, Jane! Papa has been 
taking me for a drive this afternoon.” : 

Oliver stood apart, behind his sister, looking and listening. The 
speaker was one of the prettiest girls he had ever seen, with a blush- 
ing, dimpled face, a smiling mouth displaying small white teeth, shy 
blue eyes, and bright hair. Her straw hat had blue ribbons» and 
her dress was one of light silk. Never in his life, thought Oliver, 
had he seen so sweet a face or heard so sweet a voice. 
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“ Have you been for a walk?” she asked of Jane. 

* No,” answered Jane. “We have been down the Inlet, and 
sitting to watch the sun set. This is my brother, Emma, of whom 
you have heard. He arrived this afternoon, and has left Tours. Will 
you let me introduce him to you? Oliver, this is Miss Paul.” 

Mr. Oliver Preen was about to execute a deep bow at a respectful 
distance, after the manner of the fashionable blades of Tours, and 
swung off his hat to begin with; but Emma Paul, who was not 
fashionable at all, but sociable, inexperienced, and unpretending, 
held out her hand. She liked his looks; a slender young fellow, in 
deep mourning, with a fair, mild, pleasing face. 

* Papa,” she said, turning to the gig, which had drawn up close to 
the foot-path, “this is Mr. Oliver Preen, from France. He has come 
home, Jane says.” 

John Paul, a portly, elderly gentleman, with iron-grey hair and a 
face that looked stern to those who did not know him, bent forward 
and shook hands with the stranger. 

Emma began plunging into all sorts of gossip, for she liked nothing 
better than to talk. Jane liked it too. 

“T have been telling Oliver we call Duck Brook the fag end of 
the world, and that it was you who first said it,” cried Jane. 

“Oh, how could you?” laughed Emma, turning her beaming face 
upon Oliver. And they might have gone on for ever, if left alone ; 
but Mr. Paul reminded his daughter that it was growing late, and 
he wanted to get home to dinner. So she lightly stepped into the 
low chaise, Oliver Preen starting forward to assist her, and they drove 
off, Emma calling to Jane not to forget that they were engaged to 
drink tea at North Villa on the morrow. 

“What's Preen going to do with that young fellow?” wondered 


the lawyer, as he drove on. 
* T’m sure I don’t know, papa,” said Emma. ‘“ Take him into the 


Buttery, perhaps.” 

Old Paul laughed a little at the idea. ‘Not much more work 
there than Preen can do himself, I expect.” 

“When I last saw Jane she said she thought her brother might be 
coming home. It may be only for a visit, you know.” 

Old Paul nodded, and touched up the pony. 

Oliver stood in the pathway gazing after the chaise until it was out 
of sight. ‘ What a charming girl!” he cried to his sister. “I never 


saw one so unaffected in all my life.” 


II. 
Ir the reader chanced to see two papers that appeared in THE 
ARGOSY some time ago, entitled ‘“‘ Chandler and Chandler,” he may be 


able to recall North Villa, and those who lived in it, 
It stood in the Islip Road—hardly a stone’s throw from Crabb 
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Cot. Jacob Chandler’s widow lived in it with her three daughters. 
She was empty-headed, vain, frivolous, on the high ropes always 
when in company, wanting to give people the impression that she 
had been as good as born a Duchess: whereas everyone knew she 
had sprung from small tradespeople in Birmingham. The three 
daughters, Clementina, Georgiana, Julietta, took after her, and were 
as fine as their names. 

But you have heard of them before—and of the wrong inflicted 
by their father, Jacob Chandler, upon his brother’s widow and son. 
The solicitor’s business at Islip had been made by the elder brother, 
Thomas Chandler ; he had taken Jacob into partnership, and given 
him a half share without cross or coin of recompense: and when 
Thomas died from an accident, leaving his only son Tom in the office 
to succeed him when he should be of age, Jacob refused to carry out 
the behest. Ignoring past obligations, all sense of right or wrong, he 
made his own son Valentine his partner in due course of time, con- 
demning Tom, though a qualified solicitor, to remain his clerk. 

It’s true that when Jacob Chandler lay on his death-bed, the full 
sense of what he had done came home to him: any glaring injustice 
we may have been committing in our lives does, I fancy, often take 
hold of the conscience at that dread time: and he enjoined his son 
Valentine to give Tom his due—a full partnership. Valentine 
having his late father’s example before him (for Jacob died), did 
nothing of the kind. “T’ll raise your salary, Tom,” said he, “ but I 
cannot make you my partner.” So Tom, thinking he had put up with 
injustice long enough, quitted Valentine there and then. John Paul, 
the other Islip lawyer, was only too glad to secure Tom for his own 
office ; he made him his manager and paid him a good salary. 

About two years had gone on since then. Tom Chandler, a very 
fine young fellow, honest and good-natured, was growing more and 
more indispensable to Mr. Paul; Valentine was growing (if the 
expression may be used) downwards. For Valentine, who had been 
an indulged son, and only made to work when he pleased, had picked 
up habits of idleness, and other habits that we are told in our copy- 
books idleness begets. Gay, handsome, pleasant-mannered, with 
money always in his pocket, one of those young men sure to be 
courted, Valentine had grown fonder of pleasure than of work: he 
liked his game at billiards; worse than that, he liked his glass. 
When a client came in, ten to one but a clerk had to make a rush to 

the Bell Inn opposite, to fetch his master; and it sometimes happened 
that Valentine would not return quite steady. The result was, that 
his practice was gradually leaving him, to be given to Mr. Paul. 
All this was telling upon Valentine’s mother ; she had an ever-haunt- 
ing dread of the poverty which might result in the future, and was 
only half as pretentious as she used to be. 

Her daughters did not allow their minds to be disturbed by 
anxiety as yet ; the young are less anxious than the old. When she 
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dropped a word of apprehension in their hearing, they good- 
humouredly said mamma was fidgetty—Valentine would be all right ; 
if a little gay now it was only what other young men were. It was a 
pleasant house to visit, for the girls were gay and hospitable; though 
they did bedeck themselves like so many peacocks, and put on airs 
and graces. 

Jane Preen found it pleasant ; had found it so long ago; and she 
introduced Oliver to it, who liked it because he sometimes met Emma 
Paul there. It took a very short time indeed after that first meeting 
by the Inlets for him to be over head and ears in love with her. 
Thus some weeks went on. 

More pure and ardent love than that young fellow’s for Emma 
was never felt by man or woman. It filled his every thought, 
seemed to sanctify his dreary days at Duck Brook, and made a heaven 
of his own heart. He would meet her at North Villa, would 
encounter her sometimes in her walks, now and then saw her at 
her own house at Islip. Not often—old Mr. Paul did not particularly 
care for the Preens, and rarely gave Emma leave to invite them. 

Emma did not care for Aim. She had not found out that he cared 
for her. A remarkably open, pleasant girl in manner, to him as to 
all the world, she met him always with frank cordiality—and he 
mistook that natural cordiality for a warmer feeling. Had Emma 
Paul suspected his love for her she would have turned from it in 
dismay ; she was no coquette, and all the first love of her young heart 
was privately given to someone else. 

At this time there was a young man in Mr. Paul’s office named 
Richard MacEveril. He was a nephew of Captain MacEveril of 
Oak Mansion—a pretty place near Islip. Captain MacEveril—a 
retired post captain in the Royal Navy—had a brother settled in 
Australia. When this brother died, his only son, Richard, came over 
to his relatives, accompanied by a small income, about enough to 
keep him in coats and waistcoats. 

The arrival very much put out Captain MacEveril. He was a 
good-hearted man, but afflicted with gout in the feet, and irascible 
when twinges took him. Naturally the question arose to his mind— 
how was he to put Richard in the way of getting bread and cheese. 
Richard seemed to have less idea of how it was to be done than his 
uncle and aunt had. They told him he must go back to Australia 
and find a living there. Richard objected ; said he had only just 
left it, and did not like Australia. Upon the captain’s death, when- 
ever that should take place, Richard would come into a small estate 
of between two and three hundred a-year, of which nothing could 
deprive him ; for Captain MacEveril had no son; only a daughter, 
who would be rich through her mother. 

Richard was a gay-mannered young fellow and much liked, but 
he was not very particular. He played billiards at the Bell Inn 
with Valentine Chandler, with young Scott, and with other idlers ; 
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he hired horses, and dashed across country on their backs ; he spent 
money in all ways. When his own ready money was gone he went 
into debt, and people came to the Captain to ask him to liquidate 
it. This startled and angered the old post captain as no twinge of 
gout had ever yet done. 

‘Something must be done with Dick,” said Mrs. MacEveril. 

“Of course it must,” her husband wrathfully retorted ; “‘ but what 
the deuce is it to be?” 

“Can’t you get John Paul to take him into his office as a tempo- 
rary thing? It would keep him out of mischief.” 

Mrs. MacEveril’s suggestion bore fruit. For the present, until 
something eligible should “ turn up,” Dick was placed in the lawyer’s 
office as a copying clerk. Mr. Paul made a favour of taking him in ; 
but he and Captain MacEveril had been close friends for many a 
year. Dick wrote a bold, clear hand, good for copying deeds. 

He and Oliver became intimate. It is said that “a fellow-feeling 
makes us wondrous kind,” and they could feel for one another 
Both were down in life, both had poverty-stricken pockets. They 
were of the same age, twenty-one, and in appearance were not dis- 
similar—fair of face, slight in person. 

So that Oliver Preen needed no plea for haunting Islip three or 
four times a week. ‘ He went over to see Dick MacEveril,” would 
have been his answer had any inquisitive body enquired what he did 
there: while, in point of fact, he went hoping to see Emma Paul—if 
by delightful chance he might obtain that boon. 

Thus matters were going on: Oliver shut up the earlier part of the day 
in the Buttery with his father, answering letters, and what not ; in the 
latter part of it he would be at Islip, or perhaps with Jane at North 
Villa. Sometimes they would walk home together ; or, if they could 
have the gig, Oliver drove his sister back in it. But for the love he 
bore Emma, he would: have found his life intolerable ; nothing but 
depression, mortification, disappointment : but when Love takes up its 
abode in the heart the dreariest lot becomes one of sunshine. 


III. 


‘THE garden attached to North Villa was large and very old-fashioned : 
a place crowded with trees and shrubs, intersected with narrow paths 
and homely flowers. The Malvern hills could be seen in the dis- 
tance, as beautiful a sight in the early morning, with the lights and 
shadows lying upon them, as the world can show. 

It was summer now, nearly midsummer. The garish day was fading, 
the summer moon had risen, its round shield so delicately pale as to 
look like silver ; and Valentine Chandler was pacing the garden with 
Jane Preen in the moonlight. They had been singing a duet 
together at the piano, “ I’ve wandered in dreams,” and he had taken 
the accompaniment. He played well; and never living man hada 
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sweeter voice than he. They were wandering in dreams of their 
own, those two, had been for some time now. 

Silence between them as they paced the walk ; a sort of discom- 
forting, ominous silence. Valentine broke it. 

“Why don’t you reproach me, Jane ?” 

“Do I ever reproach you ?” she answered. 

“No. But you ought to do so.” 

‘If you would only keep your promises, Valentine !” 

Young Mr. Valentine Chandler, having stayed his steps while they 
spoke, backed against the corner of the latticed arbour, which 
they were just then passing. The same arbour in which his aunt, 
Mrs. Mary Ann Cramp, had sat in her copper-coloured silk gown to 
convict her brother Jacob, Valentine’s father, of his sins against Tom 
Chandler, one Sunday afternoon, not so very long gone by. 

Val did not answer. He seemed to be staring at the moon, to 
investigate what it was made of. In reality he saw no moon; neither 
moon, nor sky above, nor any earthly thing beneath ; he only saw his 
ewn reckless folly in his mind’s clouded mirror. 

“You know you do make promises, Valentine ! ” 

“* And when I make them I fully mean to keep them ; but a lot of 
idle fellows get hold of me, and—and—lI can’t,” said he, in a 
savage tone. 

‘But you might,” said Jane. ‘If I made promises I should keep 
them to you—whatever the temptation.” 

“T cannot think who it is that comes tattling to you about me, 
Jane! Is it Oliver?” 

“Oliver! Never. Oliver does not know, or suspect—anything.” 

“Then it must be those confounded girls indoors!” 

*“Nor they, either. It is not anyone in particular, Valentine ; 
but I hear one and another talking about you.” 

“‘T should like to know what they say. You must tell me, Jane.” 

Jane caught her breath, as if she did not like to answer. But 
Valentine was waiting. 

‘““They say you are not steady, Val,” she spoke in a whisper ; 
“that you neglect your business ; that unless you pull up, you will go 
to the bad.” 

’ For a few moments Valentine remained quite still; you might 
have thought he had gone to sleep. Then he put out his hand, 
drew Jane gently to him, and bent down his head to her with a 
long-drawn sigh. 

“T will pull up, Jane. It is not as ill as story-tellers make out. 
But I will pull up ; I promise you ; and I'll begin from this day.” 

Jane Preen did not like to remind him that he had said the same 
thing many times before ; rather would she trust to his renewed word. 
When a girl is in love, she has faith in modern miracles. 

Valentine held her to him very closely. ‘ You believe me, don’t 
you, my darling?” 
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“Yes,” she whispered. 

Down came a voice to them from some remote path near the 
house, that was anything but a whisper. “Jane! Jane Preen! Are 
you in the garden ? or are you up-stairs with Julietta ?” 

Jane stole swiftly forward. “Iam here, Clementina—it is cool 
and pleasant in the night air. Do you want me?” 

“Your boy is asking how long he is to wait. The horse is fresh 
this evening, and won’t stand.” 

“‘ Has the gig come !” exclaimed Jane, as she met Miss Clementina. 
“‘ And has Sam brought it? Why not Oliver?” 

Clementina Chandler shook her head and the yellow ribbons which 
adorned it, intimating that she did not know anything about Oliver. 
It was the servant boy, Sam, who had brought the gig. 

. Jane hastily put on her bonnet and scarf, said good-night, and was 
helped into the gig by Valentine—who gave her hand a tender squeeze 
as they drove off. 

“Where is Mr. Oliver?” she enquired of Sam. 

“Mr. Oliver was out, Miss Jane. As it was getting late, the missis 
told me to get the gig ready, and bring it.” 

After that, Jane was silent, thinking about Valentine and his 
renewed promises. It might be that the air was favourable to 
love catching: anyway, both the young Preens had fallen despe- 
rately into it ; Jane with Valentine Chandler and Oliver with Emma 
Paul. 

Duck Brook was soon reached, for the horse was swift that evening. 
On the opposite side of the road to the Inlets, was a large field, in 
which the grass was down and lying in cocks, the sweet smell of the 
hay perfuming the air of the summer night. Leaping across this 
field and then over its five-barred gate into the road, came 
Oliver Preen. Jane, seeing him, had no need to wonder where he 
had been. 

For across this field and onwards, as straight as the crow flies, was 
a near way to Islip. Active legs, such as Oliver’s, might get over the 
ground in twenty minutes, perhaps in less. But there was no path, 
or right of way ; he had to push through hedges and charge private 
grounds, with other impediments attending. Thomas Chandler, 
conveyancer and Attorney-at-law, had laughingly assured Oliver that 
if caught using that way, he would of a surety be had up before the 
justices of the peace for trespass. 

** Stop here, Sam,” said Jane. “I will get out now.” 

Sam stopped the gig, and Jane got down. She joined her brother, 
and the boy drove on to the stables. 

‘Tt was too bad, Oliver, not to come for me!” she cried. 

*‘T meant to be home in time; I did indeed, Jane,” he answered ; 
‘* but somehow the evening slipped on.” 

““ Were you at Mr. Paul’s ?” 
"No; I was with MacEveril.” 
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* At billiards, I suppose ?—and it’s very foolish of you, Oliver, for 
you know you can’t afford billiards.” 

“T can’t afford anything, Janey, as it seems to me,” returned 
Oliver, kicking up the dust in the road as they walked along. 
“‘ Billiards don’t cost much ; it’s only the tables; anyway, MacEveril 
paid for all.” 

“Has MacEveril talked any more about going away ?” 

“He talks of nothing else; is full of it,” answered Oliver. ‘ His 
uncle says he is not to go; and old Paul stopped him at the first 
half-word, saying he could not be spared from the office. Dick says 
he shall start all the same, leave or no leave.” 

“ Dick will be very silly to go just now, when we are about to be 
so gay,” remarked Jane. ‘There’s the picnic coming off; and the 
dance at Mrs Jacob Chandler’s ; and no end of tea-parties.” 

For just now the neighbourhood was putting on a spurt of gaiety, 
induced to it perhaps by the lovely summer sunshine. Oliver’s face 
wore a look of gloom, and he made no answer to Jane’s remark. 
Several matters, cross and contrary, were trying Oliver Preen; not 
the least of them that he seemed to make no way whatever with 
Miss Emma. 


When we left school for the midsummer holidays that year, Mr. 
and Mrs. Todhetley were staying at Crabb Cot. We got there on 
Friday, the eleventh of June. 

On the following Monday morning the Squire went to his own 
small sitting-room after breakfast to busy himself with his accounts 
and papers. Presently I heard him call me. 

“* Have you a mind for a walk, Johnny ?” 

* Yes, sir; I should be glad of one.” Tod had gone to the Whitneys 
for a couple of days, and without him I felt like a fish out of water. 

“Well, I want you to goas faras Massock’s. He isa regular cheat, 
that man, Johnny, needs looking after What is it, Thomas?” 

For old Thomas had come in, a card between his fingers. “It’s 
Mr. Gervais Preen, sir,” he said, in answer, putting the card on the 
Squire’s table. “Can you see him?” 

“Oh, yes, I can see him; show him in. Wait a bit, though, 
Thomas,” broke off the Squire. ‘“ Johnny, I expect Preen has come 
about that pony. I suppose we may as well keep him?” 

“Tod said on Saturday, sir, that we should not do better,” I 
answered. ‘“ He tried him well, and thinks he is worth the price.” 

“‘ Ay ; ten pounds, wasn’t it? We'll keep him, then. Mr. Preen 
can come in, Thomas.” 

Some few days before this the Squire had happened to say in 
Preen’s hearing that he wanted a pony for the two children to ride, 
Hugh and Lena. Preen caught up the words, saying he had one for 
sale—a very nice pony, sound and quiet. So the pony had been sent 
to Crabb Cot upon trial, and we all liked him. His name was Taffy. 
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Mr. Preen came into the room, his small face cool and dark as 
usual ; he had driven from Duck Brook. ‘A fine morning,” he 
remarked, as he sat down ; but it would be fiery hot by-and-bye, too 
hot for the middle of June, and we should probably pay for it later. 
The Squire asked if he would take anything, but he declined. 

“* What of the pony—Taffy—Squire ?” went on Mr. Preen. “Do 
you like him.” 

“ Yes, we like him very well,” said the Squire, heartily, ‘‘ and we 
mean to keep him, Preen.” 

** All right,” said Mr. Preen. ‘‘ You will not repent it.” 

Then they fell to talking of horses in general, and of other topics. 
I stayed on, sitting by the window, not having received the message 
for Massock. Mr. Preen stayed also, making no move to go away ; 
when it suddenly occurred to the Squire—he mentioned it later—that 
perhaps Preen might be waiting for the money. 

“Ten pounds, I think, was the price agreed upon,” observed 
the Squire with ready carelessness. ‘Would you like to~ be 
paid now?” 

“If it does not inconvenience you.” 

The Squire unlocked his shabby old bureau, which stood against 
the wall, fingered his stock of money, and brought forth a ten-pound 
bank-note. This he handed to Preen, together with a sheet of paper, 
that he might give a receipt. 

When the receipt was written, Mr. Preen took up the note, looked 
at it for a moment or two, and then passed it back again. 

“ Would you mind writing your name on this note, Squire ?” 

The Squire laughed gently. ‘Not at all,” he answered; “but 
why should I? Do you think it isa bad one? No fear, Preen; I 
had it from the Old Bank at Worcester.” 

“No, I do not fear that,” said Preen, speaking quietly. “ But 
since a disagreeable trouble which happened to me some years ago, 
I have always liked, when receiving a bank-note, to get, if possible, 
the donor’s name upon it in his own handwriting.” 

‘** What was the trouble ?” 

“T was playing cards at the house of a man of fashion, who was 
brother to an Earl, and lived in a fashionable square at the West End 
of London, and I had a ten-pound note paid me, for I won, by a man 
who, I understood, had recently retired with honours from the army, 
a Major D I will not give you his name. The next day, or 
next but one, I paid this note away to a tradesman, and it was found 
to be forged ; cleverly forged,” repeated Preen, with emphasis. 

“What did you do?” asked the Squire. 

“TI got Major D.’s address from the house where we had played, 
carried the note to him, and enquired what it meant and whence 
he got it. Will you believe, Mr. Todhetley,” added the speaker, 
with slight agitation, “that the man utterly repudiated the note, 
saying . 
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“But how could he repudiate it?” interrupted the Squire, inte 
rested in the tale. 

“He said it was not the note he had paid me; he stood it out in 
the most impudent manner. I told him, and it was the pure truth, 
that it was impossible there could be any mistake. I was a poor 
man, down on my luck just then, and it was the only note I had had 
about me for some time past. All in vain. He held to it that it 
was not the note, and there the matter ended. I could not prove 
that it was the note except by my bare word. It was my word against 
his, you see, and naturally I went to the wall.” 

The Squire nodded. ‘ Who was at the loss of the money ?’ 

“TI was. Besides that, I had the cold shoulder turned upon me. 
Major D. was believed ; I was doubted ; some people went so far as 
to say I must have trumped up the tale. For some time after that I 
would not take a bank-note from any man unless he put his signature 
to it, and it has grown into a habit with me. So, if you don’t mind, 
Squire ——” 

The Squire smiled goodnaturedly, drew the bank-note to him, and 
wrote upon the back in a corner, “ J. Todhetley.” 

“There, Preen,” said he, returning it, “I won’t repudiate that. 
Couldn’t if I would.” 

Mr. Preen put the note into his pocket-book, and rose to leave. 
We strolled with him across the front garden to the gate, where his 
gig was waiting. 

“‘T have to go as far as Norton; and possibly after that on to 
Stoulton,” he remarked, as he took the reins in his hand and got in. 

** You will have a hot drive of it,” said the Squire. 

‘Yes ; but if one undertakes business it must be attended to,” 
said Preen, as he drove off. 

And for the mysterious doubt and difficulty which the payment of 
that bank-note to Mr. Preen brought about, leading onwards to the 
tragedy fated to be its ending, we must wait until next month. 


Jounny LuDLow. 


























IN THE BORDER-LAND. 


THou comest all too late! 
My life-long dream has left my aching heart ! 
For moment dear as this I long did wait, 
But now love’s hopes and I are far apart ! 
The dews of death are falling on my face : 
In life’s great issues I have now no place !— 
Thou comest all too late! 


The time was when I loved ! 
When, with my feet bound in Love’s sandals bright, 

From that dire gloom wherein thou long hadst moved, 
I vainly tried to guide thy steps to light! 

When deep, to save thee, in the tainted sea, 

I stretched the arm thou cast in scorn from thee !— 
The time was when I loved! 


My heart was all thine own! 

It might have been by thy love glorified, 
But it was torn from off its chosen throne :— 

What wonder that ere this I have not died ? 
I gave thee love fresh as the virgin morn, 
And for requital I received thy scorn !— 

My heart was all thine own! 


Thou comest now in tears! 
’Tis well that I have seen them ere I rest : 
They shall baptise anew the darkened years, 
And bless a life that has been long unblest ! 
My heart is opened with new love for thee : 
Thy sorrow sweet hath been the master-key !— 
Thou comest now in tears! 


For earth’s love thou art late ! 
Yet in thy solemn grief kneel by my side, 
Till for my longing soul Heaven’s jasper gate 
By shining seraphs shall be opened wide! 
I’ve found thy love again as all grows dim, 
And it shall richer make Heaven’s holy hymn !— 
Sweet soul! not yet too late! 


ALEXANDER LAMONT 
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M4” enquiries 

as to the best 

way of reaching 

Sweden by sea point- 

ed to the crossing 

from Hull to Go- 

thenburg. The pas- 

sage was shorter and 

the boats were better. 

= As it turned out, the 

boat for that particu- 

- 6lar date was rather 

worse. The ordinary 

vessel had gone off to 

» the East to carry out 

# healthy troops and 

bring others back in- 

valided, by order of 

the great Circumlo- 

cution Office; and for 

the present this small 

“ boat had taken her 
MARSTRAND, place. 

‘* Express leaves King’s Cross at 9.15; excellent train,” said the 
Pall Mall office of the boat in question, in tones which inferred that 
if the train did not actually run you on board, at the very least it put 
you alongside. Imagine, then, one’s “ feelings,” when, on reaching 
Selby at 1.30 a.m., and in utter darkness, the door was thrown 
open by a porter with the paralysing announcement : 

“ Change here for Hull.” 

* And wait how long ?” was the natural question. 

“Train due at 4.30, sir; generally behind time.” 

Four-thirty, and it was now half-past one. Three hours at the 
least, in the depth of a cold, almost frosty night—though the month 
was July—at a small country junction ; a waiting room about six feet 
square feebly lighted by a small gas-burner, cold, cheerless, and dirty ; 
a table in a corner strewn with decaying cabbage leaves; one man 
snoring at full length on a bench, another vainly trying to imitate 
him upon a chair. To take up one’s quarters in such a den was not 
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to be thought of. Two half tipsy soldiers, as they afterwards showed 
up, were sprawling on a bench outside in the dark. And here one 
was expected to remain patiently for three hours or longer, without 
using strong language or otherwise proving that there are limits to 
the endurance of human nature. 

The only other traveller who had alighted was a pleasant young 
Swede, on his way to his native country. Companions in misfortune 
are inevitably attracted towards each other. Under such circum- 
stances an hour’s time may do the work of weeks or months. 
Before long we had become quite old friends, with only one cause of 
regret in common—that the Pall Mall office and the Railway Com- 
pany were not able to hear all the well-merited abuse showered down 
upon their offending heads. 

The hours dragged their slow lengths away. As Selby station was in 
the blackness of darkness we strolled about the town. It was plunged 
in silence and slumber ; in darkness also, for the streets were not 
lighted. No “ pallid rays ” made that darkness yet more visible, either 
from ancient oil or modern gas ; the moon did not give her light, and 
stars faintly and feebly flickered. Had we been dying for a cup of 
tea—and we would almost have paid for it in gold— it was not to be 
purchased. A solitary watchman kept guard over a fire in a street 
undergoing repairs, the one exception to the death-in-life state of 
things apparently reigning here. Not even a dog or cat crossed our 
path during those silent hours; and we wondered, concerning the 
cats, whether this mysterious immunity was the result of air guns, or 
of some enlightened town law forbidding the propagation of these dis- 
turbers of the midnight peace ; or whether, finding something in the 
air of Selby disagree with them, they had betaken themselves and 
their orgies to less happy and serene regions. 

Every time we passed, the old watchman , zed in consternation, 
as if wondering whether we were ghosts walking the earth until cock- 
crow. Once when we stopped to speak to him, he visibly shivered 
in his shoes, and stirred his fire into a blaze, and was altogether so 
terrified that we had pity and passed on. Well he might. Who 
but ghosts would patrol a silent and sleeping town for hours in the 
dead of night ?—Ghosts or unhappy beings fast qualifying for the 
land of shadows through the barbarities of a Pall Mall office, or the 
criminal arrangements of a still more barbarous railway company 
The river on our right looked cold and sluggish, the flat country 
beyond, bare, bleak and desolate. 

One slight compensation we had—also of a ghostly kind—in trac- 
ing the outlines of the grand old church, substantial and stately 
in the darkness, surrounded by quiet graves and sleeping dead. As 
the dawn broke in the East, the church growing more visible grew also 
more solemn and beautiful : a dignified Gothic pile with a splendid 
west front. But even here we were not to be altogether gratified. 
The churchyard, surrounded by railings, and the gates, locked and 
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bolted, made it impossible to get within many yards of the building. 
*‘ Safe bind, safe find,” may be the motto of the Selbyites, but here 
there was nothing but the dead to steal, and they surely are sacred ? 

The longest night has an end, and our train came up at last. But 
the hands of Selby church clock had pointed to five before we left the 
station behind: us. | Three hours and a half since we had turned 
out into cold and darkness. Exhausted human nature was so 
demoralised that the smell of the pine-apples packed in baskets on 
the platform well nigh tempted one to break the eighth command- 
ment and throw prudence to the winds. 

Hull at last, also in a state of repose ; houses closed, blinds down. 
Two flys at the station, one of which we secured. A tug at the 
landing-stage, waiting to convey us to a vessel some six or seven 
hundred yards from the shore: looking in the distance so small and 
ugly, we heard she was the Gothenburg steamer with feelings ot 
dismay. It was the last straw. From first to last we felt we had been 
snared, and deluded. 

But every cloud has a silver lining. Once on board, the first thing 
to reconcile one to the inevitable was an unlimited supply of tea, not 
only refreshing, but life-giving after a night spent in the streets of 
Selby. Second conciliatory item was to hear that small though the 
boat, she was almost the fastest in the service. Finally, she was com- 
manded by an agreeable and kindly captain. 

We started on Saturday morning. The sea, calm as a mill- 
pond, remained calm throughout. Sunset and Sunday night found 
us among the vicissitudes of the capricious Cattegat : a very lovely 
scene. The sun went down, and the waters were flushed and 
splendid as the brilliant heavens they reflected. Countless rocks and 
islands were tipped with gold. ‘Twilight fell, but darkness came not. 
That everchanging sky and water wrapped us all in a dream of beauty. 
We were no longer on earth, but in some glorious land unknown to 
darkness and night ; unknown to anything but soft and balmy airs, and 
skies rainbow tinted and infinitely more gorgeous. Here and there 
upon the rocks, a bird standing out in clear outline gazed with solemn 
suspicion at the advancing monster ; only, as we approached, to take 
wing with wild clang, and give warning to other birds, of whom 
possibly it was the watchman. Then a whole flock would perch upon 
some far-off rock and once more settle down to harmony and repose. 

Sweden’s long, low shores gradually became less barren and 
deserted. Houses singly or in small colonies declared themselves, 
and every now and then bonfires flared and blue lights shot up into 
the sky. ‘The Swedes were evidently amusing themselves after their 
own heart, and devoting Sunday evening to fireworks and fétes 
champétres. No schoolboy can be fonder of coloured lights and 
illuminations of any sort than they. A rocket hissing into the air 
will bring down, not only the stick, but showers of applause ; squibs, 
crackers, and Roman candles put them simply beside themselves. 
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In the deepening gloom it seemed an endless steaming upwards 
into the land, for the mouth of the Gota elf is full five miles from 
the town. The water narrowed, the banks on either side grew more 
and more indistinct, but long before reaching Gothenburg we dis- 
cerned how, on ordinary days, they must be full of life and activity. 
Timber and dockyards, ironworks and forges—labour of every kind 
found a home here. 

At length Gothenburg, the landing stage and the Custom House: 
the latter a large, long building, with which we were to have 
nothing to do to-night. Officers boarded us to clear hand-bags 
and any small luggage one needed for present use. Then, leaving 


GOTHENBURG, 


the remainder for the next morning, we set foot on Swedish soil as 
the clock struck midnight. 

So a first impression of Sweden was gathered in the darkness of 
the witching hour—for darkness had now fallen. It was a perfect 
night, the stars brilliant and large as we do not see them in England. 
The sky looked an immense purple dome, overshadowing the fair 
city. It was quiet and sleeping; streets were deserted; no sound 
except the rattling of the truck in the distance bearing one’s luggage 
towards the hotel. Our acquaintance with sleeping towns and 
midnight strolls was becoming frequent and familiar. 

Under this night sky, this solemn silence, Gothenburg seemed well 
built and imposing: wide thoroughfares, substantial houses, and 
canals running through the streets. So, under the broad light of 
day, it proved. If Stockholm has been called the Venice of the 
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North, Gothenburg may surely be called its Rotterdam. And 
with more reason, for the Dutch had no concern with the rise and 
progress of Stockholm, but much to do with the early days of 
Gothenburg. Hence a probable reason for the existence of its canals. 
But there all likeness ceases. The houses look quite new, 
with much interior comfort, no doubt, but little outward beauty. 
They might have been brought bodily from a Paris boulevard, or 
any other modern city, and planted here. Very different the 
aspect of Rotterdam, with its quaint old houses, gabled, pointed, 
and picturesque; its tree-lined streets and quays, its multitude of 
barges on the canals with flags gaily flying in the breeze, and har- 
monizing so well with the bright blue sky and ancient buildings. There 
is nothing of all thisin Gothenburg. Few trees to cast their shadows. 
athwart the hot pavement, whilst the canals seem to have been made 
less for use than ornament. For one barge quietly moored here or 
making its way through the city, in Rotterdam you will see a 
hundred. 
The hot pavement—and how hot it can be in Gothenburg! The 
) inhabitants themselves say it is built in a hole, and if this be exaggera- 
tion, it is certainly placed in a depression: surrounded by hills, 
which, invisible from the town, are apparent enough the moment you 
leave it. Consequently Gothenburg is sheltered, hot and enervating. 
But the intense heat of those first few days only too soon gave 
place to a reversed temperature. It was so much Hard Labour only 
to breathe or move about. In spite of those wide thoroughfares 
there seemed a want of air difficult to account for. 

Few travellers stay here long. Those on pleasure bent touch at 
Gothenburg for two reasons: it is the nearest port from England, 
and it is the starting point for reaching Stockholm by the Gotha 
canal; one of the things absolutely to be done in Sweden. Some 
say they prefer coming down the canal from Stockholm ; but that is 
a mere spirit of contrariety. We have a friend largely endowed with 
this quality, and know what it means. Open doors and windows. 
ought to be closed, and vice versa. If the wind is north, lamentations 
that it is not south; if west, why is it not east? In reply to the 
usual polite enquiry, they are pretty well, but expect to feel very 
differently in an hour’s time. If unusually well yourself and in good 
spirits, they declare that you look very hollow about the eyes, haggard 
and careworn, whilst this unnatural cheerfulness is a sure sign of 
approaching evil. It is not at all an uncommon type of character, 
but socially disastrous. 

But if Gothenburg has its disadvantages (what place on earth has 
not? Where will you find perfection? Human nature itself would 
rebel against such a state of things), it has much to be thankful for. 
Large, and commercially prosperous, it breathes forth an air of wealth 
and general self-satisfaction. Its humblest merchants appear to have 
their country retreats, more or less extensive, and those who cannot 
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boast this privilege have any number of islands or inland resorts, 
where they may spend the hot summer months of the year, and lay 
up for themselves a store of health for the long and trying winters of 
their land. 

And for those who have to remain stationary all the year round, there 
are the parks, where of an evening they may listen to the town band, 
with more or less edification, according as they are of a frivolous or 
serious, light or classical turn of mind. As a rule, in Sweden, the 
frivolous tone seemed to predominate. 

Joining Norway, allied to it by circumstances if not in heart, one 
endows the Swedes with the sober, sterling qualities of the Nor- 
wegians. One makes a mistake—an ordinary result where supposi- 
tion and not fact forms the basis of reflection. Therefore was I 
surprised to find the Swedes opposed to the Norwegians in dis- 
position and temper. No doubt there is a multitude of excep- 
tions, and to judge a nation without seeing much of its interior and 
domestic life is not only dangerous, but almost impossible. In 
passing through a country, nevertheless, however superficially, if you 
observe at all and think about the matter, you must form some idea 
of its people. Judged by this standard, the Swedes are not a very 
serious, or, apparently, a very religious nation. They claim the reputa- 
tion of being more civilised and refined, considerably in advance of the 
Norwegians, but if they gain in one way, they certainly lose in 
another. 

Both men and women often become abnormally stout, and their 
manner of living rather encourages such a result. Before the chief 
meals of the day is a sort of digestive prologue, called smorgasbord. 
Knife or fork in one hand, a large piece of bread, or thin, flat biscuit 
in the other, they circulate round a table, groaning with small dainties, 
weighing with grave looks what will most tempt the present mood. 
A fork is plunged into the anchovy jar, a small fish is captured, 
approved, disposed of, and a second succeeds it. This is followed 
by other dainties. A wine-glass or two of the neat spirit of the 
country, nauseous and unwholesome, brings this preliminary repast to 
aconclusion. Seats are then taken at the general table, and the 
heavier meal commences. 

Their outdoor amusements seem equally unsatisfactory. It 
was difficult even to hear good music, though the Swedes are 
really musical. Classical pieces were for the most part tabooed by 
their bands, and gave place to light operatic airs and dances. Their 
best pertormances under the circumstances were their own quaint and 
curious compositions, often very original, with crude harmonies and 
modulations that led one into unexpected regions musical, and were 
full of the wild spirit of the north. 

There are drives about Gothenburg which take you into park-like 
grounds, laid out with ponds and artificial waters and trees of every 
shade and variety; others ending in high barren heaths, where dog- 
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roses grow in wild and very lovely profusion, and extensive views of 
the surrounding neighbourhood are found. But there is so much 
of this hilly, rocky heath that it leaves behind it a general impression 
of a poor and barren neighbourhood. The finest views overlook the 
harbour and the shipping, and all the life upon the waters ; steamers 
and vessels of all sorts and conditions constantly coming and going ; 
the ceaseless, noisy industry of the banks of the Gota elf. Gothenberg 
is quite five miles from the sea, and the passage up the river, interest- 
ing as it is by reason of the rocks and islands that are passed, and the 
life and industry of its shores, yet seems interminable. It is something 
like steaming up a Norwegian fjord, but with a difference. In place 
of wildness and grandeur, poetry and romance, you have here the 
spirit of enterprise and commerce ; a power which, after all, rules the 
world, and will do so to the end of time. 

The hotels of Gothenburg—to descend to the commonplace and 
the practical—are not good. ‘There is a prosaic and commercial air 
about them which perhaps is only becoming in this prosperous and 
commercial city. Black, brass-bound boxes meet you on every 
landing, and many German names prove that here, as elsewhere, the 
‘Teutonic element has made unto itself a foothold, a local habitation, 
and a name. In point of fact, many of the resident merchants of 
Gothenburg are German, whilst the head of all is a Scotchman. 
Steamers running to and fro bear Scotch names. If you happen 
to be on a steamer yourself, deep in some book or an absent mood, 
and suddenly look up, you might at the first moment fancy yourself 
on the Clyde, or steaming out of Leith harbour: awaking only after 
.a confused interval to the fact that you are in Swedish waters. 

The best hotel is Hauglund’s, The Gota Kallare, over the way, is 
in the same hands, but the rooms are said to be inferior. As there 
‘is no restaurant at Hauglund’s, everyone has to cross to the Gota 
Kallare for meals. The separate restaurant method is found in nearly 
.all Swedish hotels, each meal paid for at the time, and table d’héte 
almost unknown. It is not a pleasant system on the whole, and its 
advantages are all in favour of the landlord. Unfortunately, it has 
become rather universal, not only in Sweden, but elsewhere. 

One soon discovers, also, that many of the hotels have two 
prices, one for their own countrymen and Germans, another for the 
English: the latter charges about fifty per cent. above the former. 
It is a system, possibly, not confined to Sweden and the North, and 
as the Germans have lately taken it into their heads to travel in flocks 
and detachments, to the discomfort of the English if not to their own 
edification, they reap a signal benefit by this arrangement. 

But to dismiss grievances—for travelling is not now what it has 
been in the past, and the days for the Grand Tour as it was done by 
our forefathers are ended. Then, nine travellers out of every ten 
possessed that freemasonry of culture and refinement which marked 
the man of gentle birth and breeding. Thrown together, by chance 
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or otherwise, they added the charms of companionship to the beauties 
of nature, and ties were formed and friendships made which 
lasted as long as life itself. But those days are over. Chance 
acquaintances with quiet tastes and unoffending ways are growing 
more and more rare. Only a few days since, in a letter received 
from a friend, who for the last year has been travelling slowly 
about Italy and the Tyrol, the following sentence occurred: 
“We find travelling about here, and indeed everywhere, quite 
different from what it was ten or fifteen years ago, and far less 
pleasant. Throughout the whole past year we have scarcely met 
a single nice person, hardly one with whom we cared to form an 
acquaintance. What has become of all the nice people? Surely 
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they still travel, tor to come into occasional contact with other 
countries is a necessity. But if they travel, how do they do it, and 
where do they hide themselves ? ” 

So, in the changed aspect of the world, and of things in general, 
you can only go your quiet way with a mind calm and unruffled, 
steering a straight course through the gathering crowds and avoiding 
unnecessary pitfalls. And though this digression should seem in- 
vidious or uncharitable, it is neither one nor the other. Truth can 
never be that, and this is the mere statement of a simple, growing and 
recognised fact. 

After all, what can take from the beauties of creation? They 
elevate the mind and whisper rapture to the soul and carry you for the 
time being out of the world to the very gates of Heaven, admitting 
you, not into the Holy of Holies, but to some sort of silent, mysterious 
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communion, whose influence should never pass away. Those on 
whom nature does not produce this effect cannot read her face, or 
hear her voice, or understand her secrets. For them her best and 
greatest powers are lost. Yet they are there for everyone, and 
everyone may take of them. It is a dangerous thing to look upon 
them indifferently, as of the light handling of a sacred subject, 
for one almost feels that he who is not the better for these beauties 
must be the worse. Cultivate, then, all powers of appreciation ; 
search for beauties and they will be found; not only in the broad 
lines and trumpet tones of the blue sky and glowing sunshine, in the 
towering snow-capped mountains, the sleeping valleys, and the rolling, 
restless ocean ; but in the still small voices of nature: in the very 
glinting and rustling of the leaves, the murmuring of the stream, the 
velvet of the greensward, the smallest hedgerow flower, the soft 
fanning of summer breezes. Nature has many voices, and her 
beauties all harmonize in one ever-sounding Hymn of Praise, whose 
mission is to proclaim their Great Original and declare the Hand 
that made them is Divine. 


My Swedish travelling companion, of Selby recollection, left the 
day after our arrival in Gothenburg for his southern home, and that 
same night E. came down from Christiania, where for many months 
he had been studying day and day, and wasting too much of the 
midnight oil. Books now thrown aside for many weeks, he had 
nothing to do but to enjoy himself, and lay up a store of strength and 
energy for next year’s work. ‘Together we were to acquaint ourselves 
with many parts of Sweden. Here, however, was no chance com- 
panion, for E. was a Norwegian friend of long standing. Our 
present arrangement was no new experience. 

The very next day, bidding a short but not reluctant farewell to 
Gothenburg, we set out in a small steamer for Marstrand, one of the 
islands of the Cattegat; largest and most frequented of the group. 
Here the people of Gothenburg and other places migrate for the 
summer months. It is considered a fashionable watering-place, 
though life is of the most primitive description. But Swedish 
fashion, very different from English, is marked by a simplicity 
we should do well to imitate. Here they bathe and sail, and 
lead a quiet, unexciting life, altogether charming and _ healthful, 
invigorating to mind and body. 

It was a brilliant morning, sky and sea flooded with sunshine. 
Our boat passed down between the lively, noisy banks of the elf. 
We steered in and out of the rocks and small islands, and presently 
found ourselves in the more open sea. But here, too, were rocks 
and islands in all directions; apparently below water as much as 
above it, for their reflections were deep and clear. Long stretches of 
low, barren, rocky coast looked as though they might be the home 
of wild birds, but could never become the habitations of man. 
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Here and there, on small detached rocks, rested a seal, that, twisting 
about its small head at the approach of an enemy, took alarm, and 
dived into safer regions. 

We had a lively old gentleman on board, who making himself ex- 
cessively agreeable and almost paternal, seemed inclined to take 
us under his wing for the remainder of our stay in these waters. He 
was not going to Marstrand to remain there, but had a place of his 
own on “ Cow Island,” immediately opposite Marstrand, a habitation 
he infinitely preferred. One of those men who would take the 
whole world under their wing, he appeared unable to meet people with- 
out performing some kind action, and leaving behind him some goodly 
token by way of everlasting remembrance. Conversational and com- 
municative, he gave us his whole life and pedigree; told how he 
was a merchant in Gothenburg, had an only son who had spent 
some years in England, and spoke English as a native. Had 
we been going to remain long in these parts he would have placed 
him at our entire disposal; an arrangement, we thought, the son 
might have objected to, unless the very counterpart of his father. 
Finally, if we could not find accommodation in Marstrand, he offered 
to put us up on Cow Island, and to make us as comfortable as cir- 
cumstances permitted. 

The boat went her way in calm waters, and only those who know 
the Cattegat in her mild moods can realise what this means. Sea 
gulls perched upon the rocks, and flew clanging and screaming in our 
wake. Here and there a porpoise rolled over in long, lazy swims, as 
if it felt that in such weather it decidedly had the best of it—as no 
doubt it had. Presently we reached a passage in the islands so narrow 
that it seemed impossible for Our boat to pass through.. There was, 
however, sufficient room, and not a foot to spare. The small island 
on the left, evidently cultivated at the cost of immense pains 
and industry, had been made to bear grain and grass, and here and 
there a potato crop. A very few houses were also visible, but whether 
they had sprung from the earth, like the wheat, or had been placed 
there by the hand of man, seemed really doubtful. One was so near 
our narrow channel that we could almost shake hands with a man who 
stood in his own doo:way. A dog came out and ran beside us, and 
our communicative friend said he expected toll in the form of biscuit 
or bone from every vessel that passed. If his rights were withheld 
he very properly objected. The little animal was forgotten to-day by 
accident or design, and his indignant remonstrance followed us out 
of sight and sound. 

Soon after this, Marstrand loomed up; an island, picturesque and 
primitive and tolerably well covered with houses. A half-ruined, 
grey, abandoned fort, built upon the water’s edge, looked out sea- 
wards, and the summit of the hill was crowned by a strongly fortified 
castle. At the landing-stage the old gentleman signalled out the 
hotel porter from the crowd, and gave him sundry directions confiding 
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us to his especial care ; directions received with an awe and obe- 
dience that seemed to declare him a sort of Lord Paramount of the 
settlement. Our traps were handed over, our fellow-traveller bade us 
a demonstrative farewell, again begged us to go over to him on Cow 
Island if we were not comfortable, and each went his way. 

Cow Island was on the other side the harbour, and for a long 
sojourn certainly looked more open and inviting than Marstrand. 
There was a special brightness upon it; a wonderfully cool and 
cleanly look about its few long, low, red and white houses, with their 
slanting roofs. Luxurious balconies also, where one might sit all 
day long, and lounge and read; or lazily watch Marstrand opposite, 


MARSTRAND, FROM Cow ISLAND, 


with its imposing fortress; or the boats sailing about with white 
wings spread; or the ferryman going to and fro between the two 
islands with his ever changing freight. 

But as our object was to see and explore Marstrand, we determined, 
come what would, to make the best of it, and followed the guide. 
It was an uphill and somewhat intricate way to the hotel, which, 
when reached, looked very primitive and unofficial. There seemed some 
doubt also as to whether we could be accommodated. After a great 
deal of running about, and mysterious conferences, and evident re- 
ference to the old gentleman of Cow Island, two rooms about the 
size of nutshells were discovered and placed at our disposal. But 
even these would not be at liberty until the present occupants had 
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departed by the two o’clock boat for Gothenburg. Until that time 
we must be content to remain in the condition of waifs and strays. 
One felt very much out of the world. Everything was on a primitive 
scale, in itself novel and refreshing. Although so many people come 
here year after year, for rest and bathing and harmless recreation, no- 
thing has sprung up in the shape of fashionable hotels, or piers, or 
promenades. Yet we soon found that everything in the inn was 
well if simply done, and its wines were the best and most reasonable 
we found in all Sweden. The first word to arrest attention on the menu 
of the day was “Jerusalem Soup,” a comical name, which seemed 
peculiar to Marstrand, for we never met with it again. Whether it 


* MARSTRAND. 


referred to the artichoke or to a special receipt brought over from 
the East, never transpired. E. even went so far as to remark that 
the soup might have some mysterious connection with the ponies of 
that name: a suggestion discarded with a haste that was in itself 
suspicious. The napkins at the various small tables were tied with a 
coquettish sort of ribbon, and as numerals did not seem to have 
travelled so far, cards and names on paper distinguished one from 
another. Where special attention was wished to be shown, small 
bouquets further adorned the place reserved for each happy favourite. 

I was the only Englishman on the island—where few English are 
ever seen—and, as such, became an object of general attention. A 
visit from the late lamented Jumbo could hardly have created greater 
surprise. People evidently and audibly wondered whether we had 
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come to spy out their land, or discover the secrets of their fortifi- 
cations, or whether this Madeira of Sweden, as it is called, was being 
tried as a last remedy for consumption. 

The island itself, without being startling, is interesting. So far out 
of the world, so removed from all its hubble bubble, so primitive and 
simple, it could scarcely be otherwise. It is hilly, irregularly built 
over, without plan or design, and most of the houses are sheltered. 
None occupy the summit of the hill; none face the open sea, or have 
that much to be desired prospect, a far off horizon. The chief part 
of: the place faces Cow Island, with only the harbour between, a very 
pretty and interesting view, but limited. Some of the streets lead up 
steep hill sides. Small houses, most of them probably devoted to 
lodgings, are perched in all sorts of singular and apparently dangerous 
places. The ground floor of one will look on to the roof of another, 
and it was sometimes difficult, on coming unexpectedly to the back 
of a house, to know how to get round to the front. The place is 
sufficiently advanced to have a band, but its numbers were limited 
and its execution was modest. 

The walks about Marstrand were also limited, but pleasant ; 
whether going round the quay and skirting the harbour, or climbing 
to the back of the island and gazing out seawards, or making a 
pilgrimage to the castle thatyerowned the hill, whence you obtained 
an extensive and splendid Wim. They are wonderfully careful about 
this castle. Foreigners ar dmitted within its precincts, and 
if by chance or stratagem! sto obtain entrance, conster- 
nation ensues. It is very str -and is called the Gibraltar 
of the North. With the nar resemblance ceases. 

Of all places in Marstrané most to be enjoyed: for 
though not admitted within the may haunt the ramparts 
and outer fortifications at your plea You have it very much 
to yourself, and may spend days here ling upon the green slopes 
in undisturbed possession, asking Ing better. Free, wild, 
primitive, out of the world, is your Wyou may lie and dream, or 
read, or gaze at the clouds, and few willimtrude upon your solitude. 
Marstrand lies at your feet, the harbour surrounds you, Cow Island is 
opposite, with its little cluster of white and red Swiss-like roofs ; 
boats are flitting about, or venturing out to sea; the free winds of 
heaven play about you. It is perfect rest; rest of body and mind 
and spirit. Not everyone knows all that this implies. But it is all 
very quiet, and they who like gaiety or excitement must never think 
of Marstrand for a moment. To them it would be nothing but a 
weariness to the flesh. 

We went over to Cow Island that afternoon, but our late fellow 
traveller was not to be seen. Possibly he was taking a siesta, or per- 
haps he was out shooting. Scarcely a soul did we meet, so it may be 
that they were a// taking siestas. A wild looking, uncultivated 
place, with rocky undulations rather than hills; masses of grey stone 
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that would remain barren to the end of time, where not even a fern 
or weed could take root. Here and there was a small pond or lake, 
well stocked with fish possibly, but we saw no one to give us informa- 
tion. The place seemed abandoned, and we in possession. Even 
in the small settlement, we had not come across a living creature ; 
and the little group of houses quickly left behind, we had plunged 
into solitude and desolation as perfect as it must have been 
in the days of Adam. Taking the only road to be seen, it pre- 
sently led us to a very proper and characteristic spot for such an 
atmosphere—the churchyard, where the dead rest in scarcely greater 
silence and solitude than the living. 

Suddenly we heard the sound of wheels, and immediately after 
came up a driver with a wagonette and pair of horses. Clumsy and 
original though the whole turn-out, it seemed impossible that anything 
so civilised should exist in the island. It was the first sign of animate 
life we had seen. But there it was, and the man agreed to drive us, 
and did drive us to some charming grounds that seemed a compromise 
between public tea gardens and private property. They were too 
well kept to be in any way public, yet we were evidently at liberty to 
roam about in all directions, A summer house or pavilion—a sort 
of garden boudoir, elegantly appointed—invited us to enter and ex- 
plore. Sounds of life and harmony within, and voices sweet and 
clear, yet further tempted and seemed to lure us onwards. We 
resisted with superhuman strength, am@epassed on to the sea shore, 
a bathing house and a small land we, round which the calm 
blue waters of the sea lappii-@mmmfashed in the sunshine with a 
soothing and refreshing so Wemor a plunge in their cool depths! 
The island rounded in a Sm curve which formed a bay 
or crescent. Looking out} Mmerds the far off horizon was like 
gazing towards the confines p earth, the end of time and space. 
Altogether the most secluded little paradise possible, a perfect sur- 
prise and astonishment in this hitherto barren and rocky looking 
island: a green oasis in a desert land. 

Jehu took us back the way we had come. There seemed indeed 
no possibility of varying the route, and probably it was the only exist- 
ing road in the island. Depositing us once more at the little settle- 
ment of houses, still quiet and deserted as when we had landed, he 
departed, one hardly knew how or where. Surely the place was 
under a spell, and everyone had been put to sleep for a hundred 
years? The presence alone of our jovial and kind-hearted fellow 
traveller ought to have filled the island and made itself abundantly 
manifest ; yet nothing was seen or heard of him, and only a flag flying 
in the breeze marked his habitation. It was always flying when he 
was there, he had told us; a sort of regal intimation that the king 
was in residence. Vive le roi! 

The old ferryman was plying to and fro, and quiet though the place, 
seldom crossed without a fare. From Cow Island, Marstrand itself 
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looked imposing. Houses lined the shores, some quite large and 
consequential. Old fruit women guarded their stalls in one long row 
upon the quay. Away to the left was the grey, abandoned fort, 
looking seawards through the straits of the harbour, watching for 
an enemy that did not come and never meant tocome: a remnant of 
bygone days ; a silent witness to departed glories. Round went the 
land, an emerald in the setting of a pearly sea. Above the town rose 
castle and ramparts, a dignified crown to the small, interesting island. 
Guns and sentries and all the paraphernalia of war might be there, but 
they were all out of sight. From this point the fortress looked the 
essence of peace and security. 

We crossed over. The afternoon was waning, and all Marstrand 





MARSTRAND. 


seemed to have turned out tor promenade. Ladies in cotton gowns, 
fashionably made, marked the beauty of Marstrand, and young men 
with slim canes evidently thought they formed its grace. Of course 
there was much flirting ; in this respect human nature is the same all 
the world over; but it seemed all very innocent and primitive ; so 
many shepherds and shepherdesses playing out their little pastorals. 
One large sailing boat after another—fine boats they were, with their 
spotless white sails—put out to sea. Voices in laughter rose upon 
the air, and here and there the swelling harmonies of song were wafted 
to the land. Life was evidently very pleasant and enjoyable, and let 
it be repeated, seemed innocent and beautiful: a free, frank, manly 
and maidenly appearance that rejoiced the heart. 

That evening we went up the heights and watched the sunset. It 
was a brilliant night. The sky was flushed with all its colours, and 
small rosy clouds sailed leisurely towards the east. Red and flashing 
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was the water as the sun went down. One or two lingering boats were 
quietly making for the harbour. Everyone on land had gone in to 
supper: pastorals were suspended for realities. We had the place, 
the whole place, as it seemed, to ourselves. Perfect silence and 
solitude. E. fell into a melancholy reverie ; it was too much for him. 
In truth, the departed sun, the utter stillness of earth, sea and sky 
was almost too palpable, and became oppressive. It seemed a death 
in nature, the end of life, the consummation of all things—of which 
it is at least the emblem. We sat long, until the rosy sky had given 
place to grey twilight, and the flush upon the water had disappeared. 

Then we also went down. People were coming out again to enjoy 
the cool of the evening and the modest band, whilst couples wandered 
about under the shade of the trees and pretended to be listening, 
and not to be utterly and altogether absorbed in each other. Dark- 
ness fell upon the earth, and enwrapped the little place. Even Cow 
Island could only be distinguished by a few twinkling lights, where 
possibly our fellow traveller was entertaining the festive board with 
an account of his journey from Gothenburg; and how an English- 
man was encamped in Marstrand ; and what a flurry the Castle would 
be in when it became known; and how the Guard would be doubled 
and the keys of the great gates would be placed under special custody. 

For ourselves we thought nothing of all this, but in innocence of heart 
and rectitude of intention, we sought our pillows, and, rocked in the 
cradle of the Cattegat, slept the sleep of the just. 


Stat 


THE NEST. 
From THE FRENCH OF SULLY PruDHOMME. 


How sweet are children in their thoughts and ways ! 
One said to-day, when his soft hand I prest : 

** Because you say you love us children, sir, 
I bring you here a present of a nest.” 


“A nest, my child? A graceful gift indeed ! 
How can I tell thee all the charming things 
A nest can speak of! It is feathered skill— 
Sweet morning music—joy—and growing wings. 


“ A happy island in a sea of leaves, 
It rests secure ’mid blue or cloudy skies, 
A little home of warm familiar love, 
Yet high o’er earth and near to heaven it lies. 


«Ah me! I weary ot my lonely road, 
My hidden cares, my silent hearth unblest. 
Find me, dear child, the dove for whom I long, 
And I accept thy present of a nest.” 
ALEX. Hayes. 




















































MISS JOLLIBERT’S PROPOSAL 


By THE AvuTHoR oF “ Aponals, Q.C.” 


M*s JOLLIBERT was a handsome woman. There were people 

who said she was cold-looking, and people who said she was 
passée, and people who said she had a decided will of her own; but 
no one who denied that she was handsome. And they generally 
added with a nod and a lowering of the voice: “ And rich!” in a 
way which seemed to say, that if Miss Jollibert’s looks were undenia- 
ble, yet still more undeniable were her riches. 

People were quite right—Miss Jollibert was cold-looking. 
She was a woman with an athletic upright figure, a haughtily-cut 
brunette face, a rather high Roman nose, and a rather high colour. 
And Miss Jollibert had a decided will of her own ; her eyes were of 
the dark, lazy, mysterious type, which are as good as a sign-post point- 
ing to it. As for being passée—of course, strictly speaking, she was 
passée ; Miss Jollibert was thirty-three ; and most women are passée 
at twenty-seven, let alone thirty-three. Mince matters as one likes 
that is the long and the short of it. 

On the other hand, many women of Miss Jollibert’s type are 
positively handsomer at sixty thanatthirty-three. People say of them 
then—What a grand old woman! From the extreme dignity of Miss 
Jollibert’s mein, it seemed as if She had always in her mind, as she 
sailed, with her head high, % the simpering school-girls ot 
Malchester: ‘* Poor, poor things ! at thirty-three, people say of me 
that Iam handsome; and at sixty they will call me a grand old 
woman. What will they say of you?” 

There is no doubt whatever that Miss Jollibert was simply admir- 
ing the distant landscape; but it seemed to the school-girls that she 
was repeating this; and they resented it by saying she was cold- 
looking and passée. Even they, however, never failed to add that 
Miss Jollibert was a handsome woman. 

Malchester was a busy, populous, manufacturing town, and Miss 





Jollibert’s father—an extremely wealthy paint manufacturer—had died | 
mayor of it. ‘So that it was of course incumbent on Miss Jollibert to — 


inhabit a house in one of the most fashionable suburbs; and that 
the house, like herself, should be handsome and dignified. She kept 
a great many women-servants, and two indoor men-servants, and a 
large carriage with a large and very vivid crest : as was only befitting 
the daughter of so large a paint-manufacturer. 

It was really quite a pretty sight to see handsome Miss Jollibert, in 
her handsome blue silk dress, and seated in her handsome blue 
barouche, and with her handsome blue-liveried servants and 
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handsome blue-grey horses, drive fortl under the shadow of her 
azure parasol upon a smiling summer’s day. She generally looked 
straight before her, between the horses’ heads ; she didn’t turn aside 
to recognise everybody. She had a little way of drawing herself up 
and sighing “ Hum,” like a genuine bee, which was enough to make 
the most impertinent heart quail. Nevertheless when Miss Jollibert 
liked, she could smile out of her deep brown eyes to this side and to ° 
that too, not a little sweetly. It was.a marvel to all the world why 
she persisted in remaining Miss Jollibert. When the weather was 
rainy, the open barouche was substituted by a dark red carriage, with 
scarlet wheels. When it snowed again, she spun away over the spark- 
ling surface, her sleigh, a heterogeneous but artistic confusion of seal- 
skin, sable tail and ermine, herself a study in peacock-blue. 

When it snowed. It was snowing very hard one winter’s night 
that Miss Jollibert sat alone before her drawing-room fire. It was a 
magnificent fire, and the drawing-room was simply a blaze of magnifi- 
cence, and Miss Jollibert was indeed magnificent in diamonds and a 
rose-coloured velvet dress—so bright that it made her perhaps too 
brilliant complexion look quite pale in comparison ; as probably she 
knew. Everything, from the superb Eastern knick-knacks in the 
brackets, to the hot-house flowers on the tables, spoke of wealth. You 
looked at all parts of the room, and you said—What expenditure! 
Then you looked at Miss Jollibert herself, and repeated—What expen- 
diture more emphatically than before. And if you were a sensitive 
person of quick thought, you added to yourself: ‘“‘ How would a poor 
man feel in this room ?” 

Miss Jollibert, at all events, appeared to feel very comfortable. Her 
diamonds flashed in the firelight, as she lay back in a luxurious arm- 
chair, and toyed with the folds of her rose-coloured velvet. The 
people of Malchester said it was ridiculous Miss Jollibert should 
dress herself up in a rose-colour velvet and diamonds when she 
was alone, for the simple pleasure ot seeing the fire-light flash on 
them. Miss Jollibert, however, cared little what anyone said, and 
at all events she was looking superbly handsome. 

A clock on the mantel-piece struck the hour of eight; and a 
minute after, eight tolled forth from a neighbouring steeple, and was 
borne to Miss Jollibert’s window with a gust of drifting snow. She 
shivered at the sound of the snow, leaned forward and poked the fire ; 
then turned and settled the various pieces of the little tea-service on 
the low table beside her. She went over them all. A creampot, a 
slop-bowl, a sugar-basin, and two tea-cups. She examined the two 
tea-cups particularly; little priceless trinkets they were. She put 
them down, and examined her own beautiful hands—they -vere beauti- 
ful hands. Then she removed the little toast-rack on the table down 
to the fire; after which she fell into a profound reverie until a 
quarter past eight, when she roused herself once more, and rang the 


bell. 
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An instant after a servant, dressed in black, appeared at the door. 

** James,” asked she, in a perculiarly musical contralto voice, “ did 
you deliver my note to the Bishop >—You did ?—And waited for the 
answer ?—What was the exact message given to you ?” 

“His lordship sent his compliments, if you please ’m, and he 
would be happy to be at Miss Jollibert’s by five minutes to eight pre- 
- cisely.” 

“ Hum,” sighed Miss Jollibert. 


Just as Miss Jollibert sighed Aum, a tall man, some years turned 
forty, was stamping his feet free from snow downstairs in the hall. 
Seen by the flickering lamp-light, he looked a very pale and rather 
gaunt student ; but when he passed on up into the brilliancy of the 
staircase, his clear-cut features lost their gauntness ; and one noted 
the striking intellect of his large white brow, and the limpid beauty 
of his rather dreamy eyes. When the door opened, he smiled 
straight over at the rose-coloured velvet figure, and advanced, holding 
out his hand and saying very sweetly : 

“I’m sorry I’m late, Miss Jollibert.” 

She did not speak until she had poured tea into the two tea-cups, 
and seated herself with her own in the arm-chair which she had be- 
fore occupied. 

“TI daresay you were rather surprised when you had my note this 
afternoon, Bishop?” 

He stirred his tea slowly, looking at her, and smiling again. 

‘“‘T was curious to know what could be the important matter that 
was troubling Miss Jollibert’s mind; and Iwas glad, very glad, to 
think perhaps I was going to be of some use to my old friend, Miss 
Jollibert.” 

She played with her diamond rings a little nervously, and turning 
her head looked into the fire. 

“ An old friend ; yes, so you are. You seem to have been an old 
friend all my life. I cannot remember the time when I did not know 
you. I know that other people call me foolish and vain behind 
my back, and somehow or other, I know that you never do. Would 
you rather that I told you now what is upon my mind—or would you 
rather wait a little?” 

Stretching up he settled the little tea-cup carefully amongst the 
Sévres china on the mantel-piece ; and crossing his legs, folded his 
white hands composedly on his apron. 

“‘T should wish you to tell me all about it at once, Marion. Why 
delay anything you may have to say?” 

She hesitated an instant longer, the firelight playing round her 
heavy eyelashes. ‘The long and the short of the thing is this,” she 
said; “or rather this is what might be called the short of it, and the 
long will come after. I have made up my mind to go over to 
Rome.” 
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The Bishop uncrossed his legs with a sudden movement, and 
stared at Miss Jollibert. After an instant’s pause, he raised himself 
once more, and brought his teacup carefully down from the mantel- 
piece again. ‘* My dear,” said he, “ could I trouble you for just a /eetle 
more sugar ; just the /e—east thing. Thank you, thank you. Ah!” 

The ‘4/4 was more in the way of a sigh than an interjection ; and 
with it he half closed one eye, and minutely inspected with the other 
the morsel of currant bun he was engaged in eating. There was 
something in the action which appeared to irritate Miss Jollibert 
slightly, for she pushed her chair back from the fire, and asked him 
very quickly : “ Did your lordship not hear me ?” 

He finished the currant bun, and folded his hands composedly 
again. 

So,” repeated he, “ you have quite made up your mind to go 
over to Rome ?” 

“Quite,” said Miss Jollibert; and after an instant’s pause, un- 
broken except for the crackling of the flames, she added “ Qus¢e,” 
again. 

“Why?” asked the Bishop, quickly. 

“On account of my convictions,” replied Miss Jollibert, still more 
quickly. 

* Ah!” sighed the Bishop once more. His lordship passed his 
hand slowly all over his heavy masses of flaxen hair. Miss Jollibert 
fastened her large brown eyes upon him rather mournfully, and after 
a minute, began to talk. 

‘“‘ Of course it has taken me a Jong time to make up my mind about 
this ; and, of course, I am very sorry. I have studied Butler, and 
Jeremy Taylor, and Luther’s treatises, and Manning, and Newman. 
I have fought against my convictions as I never fought against any- 
thing before ; and yet, in spite of myself as it were, I have been con- 
verted. Of course I am very sorry that it should be so. Ina case 
like this, however, I think that one is not, perhaps, entirely responsible 
for one’s own conversion.” 

The Bishop inspected the side of his handsome foot, and settling 
himself yet a little more comfortably, nodded with much benevolence. 
“Quite so, quite so; very possibly not, my dear.” 

Miss Jollibert flushed slightly. 

“No,” she resumed, with some warmth. “ Why of course you 
must know yourself, Bishop, that most ancient theologians, and a// 
prophets, foretold the foundation of one permanent and Apostolic 
Church. I don’t suppose that even the Bishop of Malchester would 
care to assert that Church to be the Church of England.” 

Henry Hammersley, Bishop of Malchester, took a long sip of his 
tea, and turning his limpid blue eyes round upon Miss Jollibert, 
smiled. ‘My dear,” said he, gently, “I always: feel very diffident 
about making any assertions.” 

“Well—but I don’t,” pursued she, with a slight tremor in her 
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voice. “Just think what it is for me to be convinced, firmly con- 
vinced, in my mind, of there being no English Church, no English 
Rites, no English Orders to be relied upon.” 

‘“‘Q—h!” said he, wheeling sharp round, and snatching another 
little bit of currant bun from the plate. ‘So I’m not a bishop?” 

“No,” cried Miss Jollibert, half angrily and half in laughter; “at 
least, I don’t think so. I am very sorry, but I can’t make up my 
mind that you are. JI am very sorry to say such things. Don’t be 
angry with me, Bishop.” 

He stretched his hand out for the little poker, and gave a sharp 
tap to a bit of coal which sent it rattling noisily down upon the 
painted tiles. ‘I beg your pardon, my dear,” said he, ruefully. “I 
ought never to have meddled with the fire, you see—just as you 
ought never to have meddled with the theologians. Hand me the 
tongs, Marion.” 

She did as he asked her, a rush of tears coming into her dark 
eyes. “It is of no use to talk to me in that way ; no use saying 
anything, since I have quite made up my mind. And besides that,” 
she added, after a slight pause, with her eyes fixed anxiously upon the 
back of the Bishop’s fair head, just then within dangerous proximity 
of the grate: ‘‘ I have quite made up my mind that I’m going to dis- 
pose of my house, and my horses, and my furniture, and everything ; 
and immediately. after I have collected the money, I shall go into a 
convent, and take the veil.” 

He put the tongs carefully down on the fender; and sticking two 
of his long white fingers into Miss Jollibert’s sugar-basin, brought out 
a little pointed lump, and balanced it dreamily in the air. 

“ Ah,” sighed he again. 

Miss Jollibert pushed her chair back abruptly, and stood before 
him. ‘Why do you only answer af, like that? I asked you here 
to help me, because you always used to help me with things ; and 
now you only answer a4.” Then turning suddenly away, she crossed 
both hands upon the mantelpiece, and leaned her head down upon 
them. ‘Oh, don’t you see what it is? Don’t you understand ? 
What is the use of a carriage, and horses, and furniture, and wealth 
like mine? What is the use of life? I want to do something. I 
want to live.” 

The Bishop rose. He drew one of her hands gently from her face, 
and closed his own over it. “I understand,” he said huskily, and 
looked straight into the fire. 

The snow rattled against the window, and the wind howled around 
the corner of the square. He leaned one elbow on the gold-coloured 
plush, and rested his fair head on it. He was a very young man, this, 
to be a bishop. There was scarcely a silver thread mingled with the 
glistening masses. Miss Jollibert, too, as she stood in the firelight, 
’ looked the perfection of a well-built, handsome-featured woman. . : It 
would have seemed as if the weight of her hand oppressed the Bishop, 
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for he breathed very hard as he stood there holding it, Miss Jollibert’s 
moist eyes staring pensively the while into the distant half-gloom of 
the ante-chamber. 

After a long pause some thought appeared suddenly to strike him, 
for with an abrupt movement he drew his hand away ; and walking 
across to the other side of the fire, ostentatiously put up his double 
eye-glass to examine a little Alma Tadema upon the opposite wall. 

“‘ Don’t confuse your convictions with your inclinations,” he began. 
“(Your father had that picture in a much better light than you have, 
Marion.)—As you say, do something, but don’t let your inclination to 
do something interfere with your convictions.—(If you were to shorten 
the string it might be better.)—-Why not become a doctor? ” 

“A doctor !” ejaculated she, dazedly. 

*'Y-es,” he continued, working with the string of the picture in an 
abstracted fashion. ‘Ora lawyer; there would be a great path of 
usefulness open to you. I ave heard of lady solicitors—and you 
might step into your uncle Matthew’s practice. I daresay there will 
be lady barristers and lady ministers by-and-by. Why, my dear, you 
might even become a bishop !—In Tadema’s pictures detail, and 
detail alone 5 

“ Bishop,” interrupted Miss Jollibert in a preternaturally calm tone : 
** my convictions interfere in no way with my desire to do something. 
My convictions are, of course, the result of conversion.” 

“Who converted you ?” enquired he, still with his back to her, and 
passing rapidly to another picture. ‘Was it the ancient theologians 
or the prophets? Well, Marion, you have asked my advice. ' Shall 
I tell you, then, what I think you ought to do with your life? Ishall 
soon be growing an old man, and I am a very old friend, so I may be 
privileged to say what I choose. I think you ought to marry.” 

She answered nothing for a moment; then, moving slowly beside 
him, began to converse about the pictures and their various merits 
and demerits, in an easy, conversational manner which was surprising 
in itself, considering the suppressed emotion of her voice hardly a 
minute ago. The Bishop turned quickly round, and, closing his 
eye-glass with a sharp click, stood looking at her. Just as she was 
beginning to enlarge upon the beauties of a certain Holy Family she 
had seen at St. Petersburg, he walked straight back to the mantel- 
piece, and leaning his face on his hand again, interrupted her without 
ceremony. 

*‘ Marion,” he said, gravely, “ I thought you wanted me to help you.” 

Her eyes lit up, and she answered quickly with all. the emotion in 
her voice again. ‘Yes, and when I ask you to do so, when I tell 
you seriously that I have made up my mind to go into a convent and 
take the veil, you reply by treating the whole thing as a joke, and 
advising me—to marry! This is not what I expected from you.” 

He stood beside her in a moment, his whole manner changing. 
“TIT never supposed that it was,” he said. “I never supposed that 
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it was what you expected. Nevertheless, Marion, it is my advice, and 
I repeat it to you. I think you ought to marry.” 

She looked at him for a minute longer, her expression varying be- 
twixt surprise and impatience. ‘“ What do you mean ?” she asked. 
“ J repeat that you are treating the whole thing as a joke; and that 
I think that it is very unkind of you to do so. Marry/ that is a 
proof in itself that you are laughing at me. Marry whom ?” 

Turning swiftly away he took a rapid turn up and down the room ; 
then halting beside the tea-table, began to finger nervously with the 
dainty tea-service. 

“T’m sure I don’t know how to say it to you,” he hesitated almost 
tearfully. ‘I know so well that you have never suspected anything ; 
and I have been so much afraid of startling you ; and I have been so 
ridiculous. But if I might dare, that is—if you would allow me 
Marion,” he cried, with a sudden movement of his arm, which upset 
the sugar-basin, and sent a shower of knots pattering over the floor, 


“TI would say—“‘Marry me.” 





As for the people of Malchester, they declared they couldn’t have 
believed it, either of Miss Jollibert or the Bishop. Half of them 
said especially of Miss Jollibert; and the other half particularly of 
the Bishop. ‘There were no very definite rumours afloat until one 
evening when the Bishop went out to dine with a friend, and after 
dinner told a little humorous story, in his own humorous way. 

Two days later there were upwards of ninety distinct reports of this 
story, the least wild of which was, that the Bishop had tried to per- 
suade Miss Jollibert to imprison herself in a convent, but that she 
had replied “No, she would sooner marry him than that; and so, 
from one thing to another, they were to be married. As to the hitch 
in this version: namely, why in the name of wonder the Bishop 
could want Miss Jollibert to imprison herself in a convent : a lady of 
the Baptist persuasion soon filled that up. She discovered that the 
Bishop and Miss Jollibert were in the habit of playing cards together 
of an evening—s/laying cards ;—Bézique, or some such game: that 
was to say, of course, equivalent to gambling. So by the end of the 
week it was widely current throughout Malchester, that the Bishop 
was encumbered with heavy gambling debts, which were about to be 
liquidated by Miss Jollibert. 

At the very height of all this, the Bishop’s fair head, and shiny 
black coat, appeared for the first time in the blue barouche, vis-d-vis 
to Miss Jollibert. It was a sunshiny day, and the Bishop was noticed 
to be laughing, It very often requires only a straw, or a pin-point, 
to change insanity to sanity, unpopularity to popularity, ferocity to 
mildness. In this case the Bishop’s laugh was the symbolical pin- 
point. Next morning the heavy clouds of suspicion had rolled away, 
and the blue sky shone again. Next morning all Malchester was 
laughing and smiling with the Bishop. 
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There was one great mercy, and Miss Jollibert remarked it herself. 
Putting the fiction of gambling, and other ridiculous debts aside, no- 
one could say she was being married for her money. The Bishop’s 
purple brougham was fully a match for Miss Jollibert’s barouche ; and 
his high-stepping bays would have kept pace any day with the blue- 
grey horses. The palace stood in an unfashionable end of the town 
it is true; but it was a grand old brown building with long terraced 
gardens, sloping away down to the river ; aged trees, and huge clusters 
of scarlet geranium, turning them in summer into a paradise. 

Sometimes Miss Joliibert would go out to drive with the Bishop and 
the Bishop’s sister, Miss Hammersley, a tiny, silver-haired lady ; and 
on such evenings the curious passers-by on the river would catch a 
glimpse of rose-coloured velvet, and a black-coat here ; and a glim- 
mer of grey satin, and silver hair, and knitting-pins up there under 
the portico. On such evenings Miss Jollibert was very happy. 

Once or twice before the wedding, there were grand entertainments. 
Other and older Bishops, grave Deans, ambitious Canons, and many 
other mighty men paced two and two amidst the singing of the birds, 
and the red sunsets, and the distant sound of splashing oars on the 
river. Miss Jollibert had great waves of trouble—doubts as to her 
convictions and conversions—sweep over her then; and she half 
regretted her grand sacrifice, and her quiet convent. And when such 
phrases as “ The Ancient Traditions of the Church ;” as “ The legiti- 
macy of the Apostolic Succession,” came upon her unawares round 
the drooping laburnum, she was often upon the point of declaring 
boldly and outright, that they had nothing to do with the Ancient 
Traditions, or the Apostolic Succession. But she managed to con- 
tent herself with sighing—Hum ; and with relieving her mind on the 
matter as soon as she found herself alone with her own Bishop. He 
invariably laughed very much, and said: “I wish—I wish you had 
told them your thought:” and then sighed a long a-/; his dreamy 
blue eyes looking steadfastly up into the blue darkening heavens. 
He looked so well like that, with the rising moonlight playing abcut 
his pale brow, that poor human Miss Jollibert felt her convictions 
quivering and wavering, in a way which she might have laid hold of 
as a possible argument in itself against a fallible rule, if she had only 
known it. But she simply put her white hand upon the Bishop’s arm 
and whispered : 

** Of course you know best.” 

So time passed on. Just as early summer was changing into late 
summer, a great illness broke out over the country. It was exactly at 
this time that the Bishop and Miss Jollibert had intended to be joined ; 
but they put off the ceremony for a time, and clasping hands figura- 
tively—since duty forbade them to do so in reality—they set boldly to 
work. So all through the long, hot days, and very often far into the 
stifling nights, the blue barouche and the purple brougham rolled 
about Malchester. 
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Sometimes it would happen that the two crossed each other at the 
turn of a street, at the corner of a square, and the Bishop would lift 
his hat, calling out laughingly : “ How do you do, Marion? Ninety 
degrees in the shade, to-day.” And she would nod back, witha smile : 
“ Quite well, thank you, Bishop.—I wonder what it is in the sunshine ?” 

After the illness was in a great measure abated ; just as the hazy 
cornfields were beginning to turn to gold ; just then, Miss Jollibert 
awoke one morning to find a great peace at her heart, and that her 
convictions had for ever fallen asleep. Strangely enough it was the 
morning of her wedding day. 

At Miss Jollibert’s wedding, there was not one being who had the 
heart, or the audacity, to say she was anything but a very handsome 
woman ; and that the Bishop and she were a very lucky pair. Most 
of them added particularly the Bishop ; but if someof them did say 
instead especially Miss Jollibert, it was not to be supposed that a 
slight was intended upon Miss Jollibert in any way. ‘The very first 
flakes of snow that came down that winter, fell fair upon the Lord 
Bishop of Malchester and Mrs. Hammersley. 


WHY? 


Rosin courted Nancy :— 
People wondered why ; 
What was there to fancy 
In her languid eye? 
Robin, looking deeper ; 
Saw a well of peace; 
Thought it well to keep her, 
Granting no release. 


She had auburn tresses :—- 
People called them red ; 

Wondered why caresses 
Came to such a head ! 

Robin saw their splendour ; 
Said, till she grew old, 

Nature meant to lend her 
Some abiding gold. 











She was lithe of figure :— 
People called it thin ; 
Stouter maids and bigger 
Tried to draw theirs in. 
Robin said a supple 
Form was his delight ; 
Every loving couple 
Think each other right. 


She was always busy, 
Morning, noon and night ; 

“ What a meddling missy ; 
People cried, for spite. 

Robin said his labours 
Ceased, when she was nigh; 

Yet his friends and neighbours 
Never could tell why. 


J. T. Burton WotLtastTon, 

































A NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 


* NLY one day more,” soliloquised the Baron de Croix-Martel, 

as he put the finishing stroke to his toilette, and contem- 
plated his well-waxed iron-grey moustache with less satisfaction than 
he would probably have felt had not his mind been otherwise pre- 
occupied. 

“One short December day,” he went on after a pause, “and every 
likely place already explored twice over except the quay. I wonder 
who the idiot was who first invented new year’s gifts! Not one of 
my ancestors, I’ll engage. The Croix-Martels date from the Crusades, 
and I daresay have been guilty of follies enough since then ; but I 
won’t do them the injustice of supposing that they ever threw away 
more money than they could possibly help.” 

With this comforting reflection the Baron took up his hat, gloves, 
and cane, and sallied forth from his little apartment in the Rue 
Godot on the errand for which he was bound. 

The personage destined to play the part of hero in our sketch, of 
whose character some idea may have been formed from the above 
monologue, was a fair average specimen of a not uncommon class of 
individuals. In other words, he was one of those men whose main 
object in life is to procure for themselves the greatest amount of 
enjoyment at the lowest practicable cost. His family, as correctly 
stated by himself, was of unimpeachable antiquity, and, up to the 
Revolution, had been possessors, from father to son, of a tolerably 
extensive domain in Normandy, the whole of which, including the 
chateau, had passed, since 1793, into other hands. 

By way of recompense for past services—though in what they con- 
sisted, except in escaping the guillotine by a timely retreat to 
Switzerland, no one ever knew—the present Baron’s father had 
managed, on the restoration of the Bourbons, to obtain, by dint of 
incessant solicitations, a share of the indemnity accorded to the im- 
poverished royalists. On the interest of this sum, amounting to 
about ten thousand francs a year, his son contrived to live, if not 
luxuriously, at least—his economical principles taken into account— 
comfortably enough. 

Our hero was a bachelor, not so much from choice as from his 
inability hitherto to discover what he considered a suitable parti. 
Tall, thin, and just turned fifty, he was sufficiently good-tempered 
when nothing occurred to put him out of humour, and as notorious a 
miser as ever existed since the days of Harpagon and John Elwes. 
Without going so far as some of his particular friends, who affirmed 
him to be the original of Gavarni’s famous type, the gentleman 
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“ qui coupait les liards en quatre,” it may safely be said that whenever 
he could indulge in his favourite weakness without compromising 
himself, he invariably did so, and adhered strictly to the time-honoured 
maxim of taking care of the pence, and letting the pounds take care 
of themselves. 

But, perhaps, of all the disagreeable necessities to which he was 
periodically compelled to submit, the most obnoxious to his feelings 
was the obligation of complying with the (to him) utterly inexplicable 
custom of celebrating the advent of New Year’s Day by a distribution 
of étrennes; a drain on his purse which, although he took care to 
confine his liberality within the narrowest limits was even in its 
modified form, inexpressibly painful to him. 

The twenty-franc piece he felt bound to offer his concierge caused 
him an annual pang, and the guerdon of two francs to the waiter 
of the little restaurant where he was in the habit of dining when not 
invited elsewhere, lay heavy on his conscience, even after appro- 
priating to his own use—which no one but himself ever dreamt of 
doing—the cigar tied up with pink ribbon, presented to him as a 
“ reminder,” and intended by its owner to be offered in turn to every 
customer in the room. 

These, however, were minor grievances compared with what he 
was suffering on the last day of the year of grace 1874; and only 
those who knew him could by any possibility understand or appre- 
ciate his mental perplexity on the morning of his introduction to the 
reader. 

In the course of the preceding six months, he had made the 
acquaintance of the Comtesse de Franchimont, a Belgian widow lady 
with two daughters, who had recently settled in Paris, and was, 
according to report, in possession of a handsome fortune. Naturally 
partial to society, when it cost him nothing, he had by degrees 
become an habitual frequenter of her pretty apartment in the Rue 
de Marignan, and had established himself there, to a certain extent, 
as l’ami de la maison. 

Whether he entertained any ulterior views respecting either mother 
or daughters, we are not in a position to state; if he did, he kept his 
own counsel, and all that can be hinted on the subject is that he 
might have done worse. 

Madame de Franchimont was barely forty, and did not look her 
age ; as for Mdlle. Berthe, the brune, and Mdlle. Louise, the blonde, 
they were both charming, and perfectly aware of the fact. In this 
pleasant circle the Baron soon made himself entirely at home. When 
he did not dine there: and we may be sure that he never refused an 
invitation unless he had a better one in prospect: he generally 
dropped in of an evening, or occupied a spare seat in their box at 
the opera. 

This continued intimacy, with its many contingent advantages, he 
had hitherto enjoyed without scruple ; but the time was at hand when, 
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in accordance with Parisian usages, the hospitalities he had received 
must be adequately returned ; New Year’s Day was approaching with 
rapid strides, and his offering on the occasion must, as he dolefully 
acknowledged, be proportionately liberal. 

For days and weeks he had wandered from place to place, like a 
perturbed spirit, in quest of some object suitable for his purpose ; he 
had dived into obscure passages, and emerged at the other end with 
the disheartening consciousness of failure, and had pored over the 
. stock of half the curiosity shops in the capital without unearthing a 
single pearl of price within the limits of his own. Bonbons were, 
of course, out of the question, even if the tariff of Messrs. Boissier 
and Gouache permitted such an investment of his money ; and, as 
for jewellery, the bare idea made him shudder. 

In short, the worthy Baron was at his wits’ end, and, as a last 
resource, resolved to explore the refuge of the destitute, the quay, 
from the Pont Royal to the Pont des Arts, whither we may as well} 
follow him. 

He had already exhausted the Quai Voltaire and the Quai Mala- 
quais, and was on the point of retracing his steps, when the recollec- 
tion of an old bric-4-brac establishment in the adjoining Rue de Seine 
struck him as a hitherto uninspected locality. ‘Taking, therefore, the 
turn opposite the Mazarin Library, he speedily discovered on his 
right hand the object of his search, and entered the shop. A few 
minutes’ examination and a question or two sufficed to convince him 
that his unlucky star was still in the ascendant, and he was about to 
resume his walk when some broken pieces of china lying in a corner 
caught his eye. 

‘What is that ?” he asked the dealer. 

** Ah, monsieur, ne m’en parlez pas!” exclaimed the individuaF 


addressed, in a disconsolate tone which seemed to forbid further 


allusion to the painful subject. 

“* But what is it ?”.persisted the Baron. 

“What it is now, you see, Monsieur le Baron, but what it was. 
before my shopman let it fall and smashed it to bits, you can have: 
no idea. I never saw a finer vase ; real old Dresden, worth a couple: 
of thousand francs if it was worth asou. They say it once belonged 
to Madame Dubarry.” 

“Ah!” said the Baron, looking attentively at the heap of frag- 
ments, and poking at them with his cane. ‘“ Cannot it be repaired ?” 

“Impossible, monsieur,” replied the other. ‘ The cleverest work- 
man in France could make nothing of it now.” 

“‘ Have you tried ?” asked the Baron. 

“Of what use, monsieur? Who would buy a vase dissected like a 
map of France?” ; 

‘“‘What are you going to do with the pieces?” inquired M. de 
Croix-Martel, in whose fertile brain a “ happy thought” was gradually 
germinating. 
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“What can I do but throw them away ?” growled the irate trades- 
man. ‘They are fit for nothing else. Even a chiffonnier would 
hardly pick them up.” 

** Will you sell them to me for five francs ?” 

The dealer’s eye glistened. 

“Certainly, monsieur, if you desire it. But what possible 
use ——” 

‘Never mind,” interrupted the Baron, “that’s my affair. Now 
listen ; what I want you to dois this. You will pack up these pieces, 
just as they are, mind, put this card of mine with them, and send the 
parcel this evening from nine to half past to Madame la Comtesse de 
Franchimont, 64, Rue de Marignan. _It is not to be taken upstairs, 
but left with the concierge. Do you understand ?” 

*‘ Perfectly, Monsieur le Baron,” answered the owner of the bric-d- 
brac shop, glancing at the card as he spoke; “all shall be done 
exactly as you wish.” 

“TI can quite depend upon you?” 

“Quite, Monsieur le Baron. At nine-thirty to the moment it 
shall be delivered.” 

“ Enfin !” said M. de Croix-Martel to himself, as he walked briskly 
homewards, ‘a most brilliant inspiration, ma parole! For five francs 
I shall have the credit of a present worthy of a millionaire. The 
fellow who brings it will naturally be supposed to have let it drop on 
the way—the Champs Elysées are always slippery in frosty weather— 
and to have bolted in order to avoid unpleasant inquiries. When 
the parcel arrives, I shall be there, and as no one knows where I 
bought it, I can storm away at my ease without fear of discovery. 
Glorious piece of luck! I’ve a good mind to treat myself to half a 
bottle of Beaune at dinner on the strength of it. And so I will, 
parbleu !” 

And so he did. 


Punctually at five minutes before nine, fortified by the generous 
stimulant alluded to, and in the highest possible spirits, the Baron 
rang the first floor bell at No. 64, Rue de Marignan, and was 
immediately ushered into the drawing-room, where the three ladies 
were assembled. Madame de Franchimont, seated by the fire, was 
occupied with some intricate marvel of embroidery, while her 
daughters were busily employed in arranging on a table in the centre 
of the apartment a variety of bonbon boxes and other objects strongly 
indicative of New Year’s Day, which had evidently just arrived. 

“Look here M. le Baron,” said Berthe as he entered the room ; 
‘see what a number of presents we have already received ; a lapis 
lazuli paper cutter, and such a beautiful flower-stand near the 
window !” 

* And a delicious filigree card-case,” chimed in Louise, holding up 
the object in question for the inspection of the visitor. 
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** Charming, indeed,” responded M. de Croix-Martel, looking more 
admiringly at the speaker than at the card-case. 

“ There, that will do, girls,” interposed her mother, after shaking 
hands with her guest. ‘ Come and sit by the fire, Baron, and Berthe 
will give you some tea.” 

“L’un n’empéche pas lautre,” pertly retorted the young lady, 
while performing her office of Ganymede ; “I am sure the Baron 
likes pretty things as much as we do. N’est-ce pas, Monsieur ?” 

“Certainly, mademoiselle, most certainly,” he replied ; “and I trust 
that when my humble offering arrives, you will be—ahem !—equally 
indulgent.” 

“No follies, I hope, Baron,” said Madame de Franchimont, shaking 
her head reprovingly. 

““Oh, madame, a mere trifle, I assure you,” answered our hero, 
in a deprecating tone, accompanied, however, by a significant twirl of 
his moustache. ‘ But you will see—you will see.” 

At that moment the door opened, and the maitre d’hotel appeared, 
bearing a voluminous parcel, which he solemnly placed on the table, 
and, with the explanatory announcement, “ Pour Madame la Com- 
tesse,” withdrew as noiselessly as he had entered. 

“T wonder what it is,” cried Berthe. ‘Give me your scissors, 
Louise.” 

“Who can it be from ?” said her sister. 

‘“‘ What a strangely-shaped parcel!” remarked Madame de Franchi- 
mont, rising from her chair, and approaching the table; while the 
Baron, laying down his cup, was preparing himself for an outburst 
of indignation, or, in other words, was “ getting the steam up.” 

*‘ Ah, here is a card,” exclaimed Mdlle. Berthe, as she hastily tore 
away the last obstacle, to the gratification of her curiosity. ‘‘ Monsieur 
le Baron! I knew it could be no one else. Mon Dieu! what can 
this be ?” 

M. de Croix-Martel, who had quietly drawn near the table, gave 
one look at the contents of the packet, stood for a moment horror- 
struck, and then, unperceived by the three ladies, slipped out of the 
room, and darted down the Rue de Marignan as fast as his legs 
could carry him. He had seen enough. 

Alas! for the vanity of human calculations. The dealer of the 
Rue de Seine had exceeded his instructions, and had carefully 
enveloped every fragment of the shattered vase in a separate piece of 
paper ! 

CHARLES HERVEY. 
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JAMES WILDING'’S SUMMONS. 


2 yy BAT? Tell you a story of my life at the Diggings? Well, 
I don’t know that I remember any stories, and if I did, 
they’d be rather rough ones.” 

“Oh, never mind their being rough, Bertie ; it would make them 
sound all the better.” 

“Would it indeed, Miss Kate! I recollect something that hap- 
pened to me—at least, under my own eyes—before I got as far as the 
Diggings. You might like that, particularly if you have belief in the 
supernatural. It is undeniably true, and it is quite appropriate to 
the day ; this day, I mean, when we are now sitting together.” 

“Oh, tell it: do tell it, Bertie.” 

It was New Year’s Day. I and Kate, brother and sister, and 
fixtures in the old home, had welcomed the wanderer, Robert, only 
two days before, after his long rovings. It seemed that we could not 
make enough of him, or that Kate would ever cease plying him with 
questions. We two brothers were older by several years than she 
was. All the uncles and the cousins and the aunts were coming to 
dinner in the evening; but this was only afternoon, and we had 
gathered round the blazing fire in the dark January day, after the 
luncheon tray was removed. 

** Please tell it, Bertie! What are you waiting for?” 

So Bertie began his tale. 

“I was for some time in the pine forests of Maine, if you 
remember, sharing in the pleasures and pains, the good and bad luck 
of a clearing surveyor’s camp. One afternoon, it was the last day of 
the year, when the labour of the day was over, darkness came 
swiftly down upon us, surrounded as we were with towering moun- 
tains and mighty trees. The fires were lighted, and we sat beneath 
the overhanging roof of the rude hut which formed the. nucleus of 
the camp. In front of us, the great fire of hemlock logs and branches 
roared and blazed and crackled, as its huge tongues of flame leapt 
upward toward the leaden sky, and made the darkness of the forest 
seem yet more awful and impenetrable. The ruddy light that shone 
upon our faces as we sat motionless illuminated another and more 
active group close at hand, three or four who were preparing the game 
which had been shot for supper. In front ——” 

“ A dull, dark afternoon, just such another as this one; and you 
were sitting round the fire as we are,” interrupted Kate, who could 
never be silent very long together. 

“Oh, very much like this,” answered Bertie, with a queer smile. 
After which he went on with his narrative. “In front of and below us 
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lay the river, its swift current chained by the ice, and its white surface 
stretching far out until it was lost in the gloom beyond. No sound 
came to break the stillness of that vast solitude, save our own voices, 
the sighing of the wind overhead among the pine cones, which 
announced that a storm was getting up, the intermittent howl of the 
wolf, and now and then the shrill cry of some distant loon.” 

* Wolves !” cried Kate in a whisper. ‘I should not have liked 
that. Why do you stop, Bertie?” 

“My chief friend in the camp, nay, my only one, was James 
Wilding. He had come from the old country, no mistaking that, or 
that he was an educated man and a gentleman. Often I wondered 
what brought him out in a place so little suited to his refine- 
ment; but he volunteered no information, and I did not like to ask 
questions. Another Englishman there was called Gregory; the rest 
were of various breeds, chiefly Yankees. That Gregory had been 
a servant to Wilding, and, indeed, was so still in a degree, we knew ; 
but in the camp all ranked pretty well as equals. Gregory was a 
hearty, honest man, much attached to his master.” 

“Was he good looking?” demanded Kate. 

“ Who?” asked Bertie, when he and I had had our laugh out. 
* Gregory ?” 

**No, no; James Wilding.” 

“Very good looking indeed, sister mine. Fit for a hero ot 
romance. Am I to go on?” 

“Why, you know you are.” 

“Yes, Wilding was good looking ; even you young ladies would 
have thought him so; but he was worn and sad and wasted. The 
man had some great care upon him; I had always seen that. Some- 
times I would catch Gregory’s eyes fixed upon him with a strange 
yearning. This afternoon of which I am speaking Wilding seemed 
quite buried in gloom, scarcely replied to remarks, and hardly ate any 
supper when we sat round to it. For a man, sharing a camp life out 
in those wild and desolate regions, to be off his food to the extent 
of refusing supper is a remarkable fact.” 

“J daresay it was not well cooked,” said Kate. ‘ You should 
have had me there ; I’d have made him an omelet.” 

“ Without eggs, my dear?” 

“Didn’t you get any eggs? Goodness gracious! Go on, 
Bertie.” 

“ Supper was half through, the rest of us eating like wolves, when 
I spoke to him. ‘What’s amiss, Wilding, this evening? You seem 
to have a fit of the blues upon you.’ 

“Wilding did not answer me for a minute. ‘Yes,’ he said with 
hesitation ; ‘it’s true I feel depressed. The fact is, Errington, 
I—I—was a little disturbed to-day. Met with something which 
startled me.’ 

“* What was it ?’ 
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‘** But he did not say. He was leaning his head upon. his hand, 
gazing outward with a troubled look, as if he wanted to see through 
the dark pine trees. By-and-bye, when we had finished supper and 
most of them were stretched round the largest fire at a little distance, 
Gregory came to the tent for something he wanted. His master 
lifted up his head and spoke to him. 

** ¢ Gregory,’ said he, ‘when I was down at that lower clearing to- 
day and you were near me, did you hear anybody speak to me ?’ 

‘No, sir,’ said Gregory, in a sharp, quick tone. 

**¢ Anyone’s voice?’ went on Wilding. ‘Any voice that—that 
you knew ?’ 

“IT shall never forget the startled look that crossed Gregory’s 
countenance. But he answered carelessly: ‘There was nobody’s 
voice near, Mr. Wilding, but yours and mine. The rest of ’em were 
on the other side of the swamp. I heard nothing at all, sir.’ 

**¢ Tt was just before I fell.’ 

**¢]T was quite close to you, sir, when you fell. You first dropped 
the axe you were holding and then dropped, yourself, right on.to the 
handle. I thought you’d got hurt in some way, but when I came 
to pick you up I saw it was a faint.’ 

“¢Ves, a faint,’ assented Wilding, in a low tone. ‘You were 
close to me, and yet you heard nothing.’ 

“*¢Nothing at all out of the way, sir. Just before, there had 
been a bird screaming in the pines.’ 

“¢Tt is strange,’ murmured Wilding to himself, as the man went 
away, ‘very strange. But I could not have been mistaken.’ 

“¢What did you think you heard, Wilding?’ I asked, after a 
minute or two. ‘Any alarming sound?’ For my own ideas had 
flown to the suppressed growl of some beast of prey, which might 
have tracked our camp, and be tracking ws. 

“*Not alarming,’ said Wilding; ‘something, on the contrary, 
very sweet and gentle.’ 

‘*¢ Sweet and gentle?’ 

“*¢ Ay ! sweet and gentle.’ 

“* And yet you—you fainted at it!’ I went on with hesitation, 
not sure of my ground, and somewhat puzzled. 

“¢ Ves, I fainted at it. I’m not strong, Errington, as you must 
have observed.’ 

**¢Won’t you explain the mystery to me ?’ 

“*You’ve given it its right name—mystery. A mystery never 
to be solved in this world.’ 

“He spoke so dreamingly, in so weird a tone, gazing the while 
at the sky above us, now black with the shades of night, that I held 
my peace. 

“‘¢ Perhaps I had better tell you the whole story, Errington,’ he 
said, after a long pause. ‘I should like to tell someone before 
I die ; and there’s no one but you I could tell it to—you, or Gregory. 
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Failing you, it must have been him; he knows something of it 
already.’ 

“¢ Tell away, Wilding ; Ishall like to hear it: but don’t talk about 
dying.’ 

‘No,’ said he, ‘ the fact will be sufficient, without talking of it.’ 

“** Now, what do you mean by that ?’ 

**¢ Simply that I have this day, as I believe, received my death- 
summons.’ 

“** Look here, old man,’ I said, as a creepy feeling stole over me, 
‘we have plenty of troubles and difficulties to fight against out 
here ; don’t let us add superstitious fears and fancies to them.’ 

*“¢Tisten,’ said he, beginning his narrative without further com- 
ment. ‘I was just four-and-twenty years of age when I came out from 
the old country to America, to—yes, I suppose I may say it—seek 
my fortune. I had property which brought me in four hundred 
a-year ; but to a young fellow who had expected that his patrimony 
when he came into it would have been five or six times as much, and 
who has, moreover, been brought up in accordance with the expec- 
tation, it seems a very small income. How unjustifiably extrava- 
gant my father had been we knew nothing of until he died; and 
we three sons—I was only the third of them—resolved to pay up lia- 
bilities, and save our good name. Icame to America with my 
share ; all that remained to me; indulging in golden hopes. 
Gregory, the son of our gamekeeper, asked to come with me as my 
servant ; he wanted to see new places. I told him he might come 
and welcome, but not as my servant ; I was not rich enough to keep 
one. Wecame together; I paid his expenses, and he persisted in 
acting as my servant. All the way on board ship we kept calling 
this country, he and I, the Land of Golden Hopes,’ added Wilding in 
a different tone, breaking off to laugh a little. 

**¢ And did it prove so?’ I asked. 

**¢Ves—in a sense. My golden hopes were realised in the shape of 
Zove. Love, Robert Errington.’ 

*¢T eee,’ 

“** Never was there a sweeter woman in this world than Mary 
Offrey. She was a native of Boston, well reared, refined and gentle. 
Of money she possessed about as much as I, and our love was 
mutual. We married, and were happy. It is a great thing to be 
able to say that in this world.’ 

“¢ True for you, Wilding.’ 

“* Mary’s money was invested in one of the most prosperous banks 
of the United States. It brought in a high rate of interest, and I 
withdrew mine from the Funds at home to place it in the same El 
Dorado. We had a lovely house just cutside Boston, and lived in 
good style. Gregory was still my servant, for he had never left me.’ 

“ ¢ Any children ?’ 

“One. Agirl. A little fairy beauty. Jane we named her, after 
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my wife’s mother and my mother at home, for they both chanced to 
bear the same name. Janey was, I’m afraid, our idol. She was 
sweet in temper as she was lovely in form; her hair was golden, 
her blue eyes had heaven’s light in them. All a fond father’s ravings 
you will call this, Errington, so we'll let it pass. Seven years went 
on; seven years of peace and wonderful happiness ; and if one 
little cloud of thought would now and again come to mar it, I drove 
it away again. It was on the score of my wife’s health. She looked 
at times suspiciously delicate, and one croaking old doctor—I called 
him that—had whispered a caution that her heart was not strong. 
Janey grew to be a bright, intelligent girl, her manners sweetly simple, 
her disposition loving—lI can’t help repeating this, Errington: servants 
and all were utterly devoted to her; and Gregory would, I believe, 
have given his life for her. Nevertheless, simple though in ordinary 
she was, the child had strange ways about her, which I failed to 
understand. She would talk to herself in a singular manner, and 
tell us of queer things that she had dreamed. They were such 
dreams as, I verily believe, never disturbed the rest of any child 
before. Her mother laughed at them, yet was doubtful. ‘ What can 
possibly be the meaning of it, James?” she once said tome. “Oh!” 
I answered gaily, laughing too, ‘ the child must have come direct from 
the fairies.” One day, it was the last day of the old year Are yow 
following me, my friend ?’ 

“Indeed I am.’ 

*'*Tt was the last day of the old year, just as this day is the last 
of the year now passing from us,’ continued Wilding. ‘ Janey 
had been born on New Year’s Day, and some children were to come 
the next evening to keep her birthday ; she would be seven years 
old. After tea she began talking of the morrow’s party, skipping 
gaily about, with happy chatter. Presently she seemed to tire, sat 
down on a footstool and became silent. Suddenly she turned round 
and looked at me. Her mother had left her seat to search in a 
cabinet at the end of the room, and was standing with her back 
to us. 

“** Papa, why did you say we should be twelve to-morrow evening ?’ 

“* «Why, so we shall be, Janey.’ 

‘***No,’ said she, shaking her little head; ‘it’s only eleven; I’ve 
been counting.’ 

“‘« There are to be nine little guests, you know, my dear: yourself 
will make ten, and your mamma and I twelve.’ 

*** But mamma will not be here.’ 

*** You quaint little reasoner! Where else will mamma be?’ 

**T spoke in a jesting tone; Janey was looking at me almost 
doubtingly, as if she did not understand my last question ; her blue 
eyes, a world of serious depth in them, were fixed upon mine. 

“*Not mamma,’ she repeated ; ‘she won’t be here. So it will be 
eleven ; you count, papa.’ 
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*¢T laughed, and let her have her way. Mary came back with what 
she had been getting from the cabinet—it was a picture album, I 
remember—and I don’t think she had heard Janey’s logic. Robert 
Errington! before midday the next day she was dead.’ 

‘““¢Who was?’ I cried, startled. ‘The child?’ 

“No, no; Mary, my dear wife. She had an hour’s illness in the 
morning, and then died,’ he added in a tremulous whisper. 

**¢ Good heavens! What was it?’ 

“«¢That croaker, the old doctor, had the cruelty to say we ought to 
have been looking out for it; that he had warned me,’ rejoined 
Wilding, in a voice so low I could hardly catch it. ‘It seemed like 
cruelty to me ; I suppose he did not mean it so. She took with her 
the best part of my life; all that was worth having in it, except Janey.’ 

“For a few minutes there was a silence, dense as that amid the 
pine-trees when the wind is still. Then Wilding went on. 

“¢Telling all this in words, though it’s rarely absent from my 
thoughts, is so painful to me that I must end it. Listen yet: 

“* Another birthday of Janey’s came round ; or, rather, was coming, 
when she would be ten years old: three years had elapsed since that 
dreadful time. There’s not much to record of their passing ; the 
world was half a blank to me, leaving little remembrance behind it. 
The last day of the old year, in the morning, Janey was with me in 
the study at her lessons. It was a fair, sunny day, and when the last 
lesson book was closed, I began talking brightly of the little treat I had 
planned for the morrow—for I did not inflict my gloom upon the 
child. We were to take a short journey of pleasure, and I painted to 

her in glowing colours the features of the trip, saying in this place we 
should see some magnificent scenery, and in that place we should 
dine—a sumptuous dinner, with jam tarts and sweetmeats. Another 
little girl was to go with us. Janey, sitting close to me, had bent from 
her chair sideways to lay her head upon my arm while she listened, 
her pretty, golden curls falling over it. “And we three,” I wound 
up with, “ Lotty and Janey and I, will be happier than all the fairies.” 

“¢But, papa,’ she suddenly said, lifting her head to face me, ‘I 
shall not be there.’ 

“¢ A cold shiver passed through me. Just the words she had said 
of her mother three years before. 

**¢ What do you mean, my child ?’ 

“Why, papa, I shall not be with you on that New Year’s journey. 
It will be only you and Lotty.’ 

“Taney, why do you say this? Who told you you would not?’ 

“‘¢ Mamma,’ she promptly answered. ‘Mamma came to my room 
in the night, and said I was going to be with her to-morrow. She 
woke me up, I think, for I opened my eyes all in a minute, and 
she was standing by the bed, and then she said it.’ 

“¢The child repeated this as calmly as she would repeat a story 
out of a book, without the slightest appearance of discomfort. A 
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wild terror filled my heart ; I could not control it, and I caught her 
to me and stroked her golden hair. 

** «Janey—Janey ! Don’t you know what you are saying? If you 
go to be with your mother, you would leave me all alone. All alone !’ 

“‘¢ Janey burst into sobs. But yet she did not seem to realise the 
situation. I swallowed my own emotion ; I soothed her with loving 
words—which brought to my soul none of the comfort they were 
meant to bring to hers. Alas, alas !’ 

“«¢ And the result ?’ I breathed, hardly daring to put the question. 

“* Need you ask it ?” returned Wilding, witha bitter smile. ‘That 
same morning, close upon the conversation in the study, Janey was 
seized with a dangerous disorder which was going about Boston, and 
died the next day—her birthday.’ 

““¢’m going to mamma in the strange land,’ she strove to say to 
me in dying. ‘I know she will be there to meet me. Don’t cry, 
papa.—Yes, yes, mamma, I’m coming,’ she added a minute after- 
wards, striving to rise from the pillow and stretching out her hands 
apparently to somebody in the distance, and then fell back lifeless 
upon the pillow.” 

“Wilding bent his face on his hands, tears trickling through his 
fingers. Thus there was a long silence. 

““* And that’s my past story, Errington,’ he said, looking up. 

“** How long is it since?’ 

““* Two years ago Janey left me. I’ve not much to tell of them. 
The wealthy bank broke, and swallowed up all my money and Mary’s 
in its ruins. But that I had inherited a slender income from my 
Uncle James, in England, I should have had nothing left—and I 
don’t know that I should have cared. While knocking about, aimless, 
with Gregory, who would cling to me, I fell in with this surveyor’s 
clearing company, and we joined it. That’s all, Errington. It brings 
us down to this day.’ 

“*To this day, yes; but have you not something to tell of 
that ?’ 

“ James. Wilding nodded. ‘ This afternoon, when I was at work at 
the lower clearing, busy enough, and thinking of nothing but my 
duties, I heard a soft voice close to me. ‘Papa,’ it said, ‘ papa.’ 
It was the voice of my child, if I ever heard it. I heard it as clearly 
and distinctly as you hear mine now. ‘Turning quickly round, think- 
ing I must have been mistaken in the sound, I saw no one was near 
me but Gregory, and I waited in a sort of startled surprise. 

““¢ Papa, you are coming to us; we want you,’ said the voice 
again; and I remember no more. Why I should have fainted, I know 
not ; certainly not from terror—I suppose it is all a part and portion of 
that which cannot be understood in this world. When I woke up 
Gregory was supporting my head. “Did you stumble and hurt 
yourself, sir?” he asked; and I let him think it. That was my 
summons, Errington, and to-morrow will be New Year’s Day.’ 
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“Tt sounded mysterious and solemn. ‘Let us hope that you may 
be in some way mistaken, Wilding,’ I said, with lame words. 

‘“‘¢ How can I be—remembering the past?’ he rejoined. ‘I am 
not a superstitious man, never was that; yet I believe I shall not 
see the setting of to-morrow’s sun. Possibly I may see it in a more 
glorious form in the other land. But that my brief life of sadness and 
sorrow is at its close, I am as sure of as mortal man can be.’ 

““¢ A brief life indeed—if this be its ending. How old are you?’ 

‘«¢ Thirty-seven,’ he answered. ‘I should be thirty-eight if I lived 
till next February.’ 

“ TJ was some years under thirty, but it seemed too young to die. 

“Wilding rose. ‘I think I shall turn into my blankets,’ he said. 
‘I’m tired somehow ; done over.’ 

‘“‘¢ Why have you not lighted your pipe?’ 

“He shook his head... ‘I shall never light that again, Errington,’ 

“He disappeared within the hut. I began walking about in 
mental discomfort. Gregory came up to me and spoke. 

‘““¢ What is it that is worrying him, Mr. Errington? What was it 
that he heard to-day by the lower clearing? Has he been telling 
you ?’ ' 

“ «He has been télling me a good deal of his past life, Gregory. 
And—yes—he spoke of to-day.’ 

“‘¢ Did he hear a voice that’s dead ?’ 

“<< He thought so. His child’s voice ; she said he was coming to 
them.’ 

“¢ Ay, I feared it,’ said the man, in a tone of despair. ‘To see 
him faint like that, a thing he never did before, and to hear him ques- 
tion me as to what I had heard, told it me. The child foretold 
her mother’s death, Mr. Errington, and foretold her own.’ 

*¢ You knew that much ?’ 

“¢QOh, yes. She was an angel, that little one, if ever there was an 
angel upon earth, and I’ve often fancied that the angels must have 
whispered the secret to her. And now it is his turn! God bless him! 
God reward him for the good man and master he has been!’ 

‘“‘When the rest of us turned in, the lurid sky with the rapid rising 
of the wind seemed to give near warning of the coming storm, but 
we heaped high the logs on the fires outside, and drew the blankets 
close about us beneath the snug roof of the sleeping-huts, defying the 
blast and rain. And so we got to sleep, though the storm was soon 
upon the forest in all its fury. About an hour after midnight a 
terrific crash disturbed us ; in an instant every man was upon his feet, 
rushing out to see the cause. A mighty pine tree had been hurled 
by the gale to the earth. It fell right athwart the largest of the fires ; 
and as we went forward a torrent of sparks swirled upward and swept 
away out into the forest. Some of us uttered an exclamation of 
thankfulness that the tree had failed to touch the sleeping huts; but 
Gregory, who was the first to advance, gave a cry of horror. There 
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lay Wilding by the fire, with the huge trunk across his breast. Unable 
to sleep, he had risen and stolen out to sit by the large fire. Thus 
fate had overtaken him. 

*‘ Gregory knelt down, distressing tears falling from his face. His 
master, who had not lost consciousness, looked up at him with a faint, 
happy smile, 

“¢Jt is all as it should be, Gregory,’ he panted ; ‘I am going to 
them in the better land.’ 

**I spoke to him, but he did not seem to hear me. He was 
gazing upwards at the orange sky, which almost seemed aflame; his 
eyes had a far-away look, as if seeing beyond it. Thus he lay for 
some minutes, his hands joined in the attitude of one who prays, his 
lips silently moving. Then a change passed over his face. 

*“* Yes, yes; I see them,’ he whispered in a sort of joyous eager- 
ness ; ‘a goodly company—all angels of brightness. My dear ones, 
i am coming.’ 

“Very gradually his eyes closed. ‘There was a long-drawn sigh, 
and all was over. 

** And so, through the vast and unknown gate of death he passed 
into that of Paradise. The storm spent its fury, and the dawn 
came, grey and gloomy, with a dreary mist and driving rain, which 
shrouded forest and river and mountain from our view, blotting from 
our vision the fair face of nature. But James Wilding had awakened 
amid the splendours of eternal morning, there to enter into the New 
Year in sweet communion with those he loved; the New Year of 
Immortality.” 


Kate drew a deep breath. “Oh, Bertie, what a solemn story. Can 
it be true?” 

** Undeniably true, Kate, so far as my portion in it is concerned. 
And I think I can answer for the part of it which I did not witness.” 

“Well, it is very strange; very solemn !” 

“Now, Tom, don’t begin to lecture me. Bertie, what became 
of Gregory? I like that Gregory.” 

“Solemn enough, Kate, to have kept you a silent listener,” I 

ut in. 

i “What became of him immediately afterwards, I don’t know, for I 
left the camp. Three or four years later, when I was at the Diggings 
in California, I came across Gregory, honest and kindly as ever. He 
was keeping a store, Kate, and growing rich.” 

“Well, Bertie, it is a beautiful though sad story, and I thank you 
for it ; just the story to be told on New Year’s Day.” 


THomAs ERRINGTON. 
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